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LOBD KINGSLEY’S HEIR. | season solely to the fact that he was at precent 
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CHAPTER LI. 


Ir was the London season, the month when, 
though everything in their country homes is at ita 


| 


j 


| 


loveliest, the élite of society yet invariably | 
| an upright carriage and easy manner which 


spend their time in the great Babylon of bricks 
and mortar, Nevertheless, the June sunshine was 


very bright, and the objects on which it rested | 
very pleasant to the eye, and a young man walk- | 


ing rather quickly 
enjoy his 
‘was a. denizen of the gay world, or a butterfly 
fashion seen there among the autocratic people 
who Piccadilly in the season. He looked a 
little out of place, his clothes had not the cut 
aod finish, his waik bad not the swing, his face 
had not the almost listless indifference which be- 


own Piccadilly seemed to’! 
surroundings extremely, not that he | 


jong to the great world. No, Ronald Thorn had | 


nothing in common with it, and he owed his 
trief sight of the aplendours of Piccadilly in the 


4 


out of work; and, under such circumstances, 
found any place preferable to the dull ugly 
house which surely he unconsciously called 
** home,” 

Ronald Thorn was twenty-two, and looked 
more—a strong, broad-shouldered young fellow, 
with a handsome face, dark earnest blue ayes, 


made him seem wonderfully above his surround- 
ings, for his parents were quite humble working 
people. His father was shopman at a small 
grocer’s in the week, varying the monotony of 
bis labours by preaching on the Sabbath to a 
sech of Dissenters, who called themselves Bible 
Brethren. 

Mr, Thorn was a depressing looking man, with 
® bed temper-—-he was never happy without a 
grievance—~a saint in public and a tyrant in domes- 
tic life. Ronald bad often wondered from child 
to boy, from boy to man, why he had never felt 
one tbrob of genuine affection for his father, He 
was the eldest child and the only son. His 











mother fairly worshipped him, and by dint o. n- 
ceasing economy aud unflagging efforta she had 
managed that he should have—for his class—a 
superior education, She would uot bear of his 
going into a shop, and insisted on his being a 
clerk, because it “was so genteel.” , 
Poor woman! At sixteen be was earning 
twenty pounds a year. At twenty-two he had 
reached eighty, without the slightest chance of 
promotion, and then, just as Mra, Thorn began to 
fancy she had been mistaken after all io her 
choice of Ronald's vccation, Fate, to convinee 
her, paid her an ugly trick—the firm failed, and 
Ronaid was cast adrift with a good character but 
nothing else to sid him in his search for employ- 
ment, 
At first he did not trouble very much. Ab 
twenty-two a man is hopeful, and he had saved 
a few pounds, Thon, os the weeke wore on, 
and his little store decreased till he could no 
longer pay his weekly contribution to the house- 
hold expenses, he began to fancy he wae lese 
welcome nt home, Then he grew disheartened, 
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he thought of the miles he had tramped, the 
hundreds of letters he had written, and began 
to deapair, 

Mre. Thorn gueased this, and to-day—it was 
Ronald's birthday—she had bidden him go and 
have a good look at the Park, slipping something 
into hie hand for his divner as a *' birthday pre- 
sent,” 

Her husband was at the shop, the children at 
echool, and eo she could speak freely to her firet- 
born. 

“Go. and see’ something bright, dear,” she 
said, kindly; “it mus) be heartbreaking to 
tramp about the great city and see nothing but 
streams of men going in and out of office, 
You’ve had very little pleasure in your life, 
Ronald, and a little change will brighten you up. 
Go sud vit in the Park and see the grand people 
driving about, it'll make you feel }ife’s nob all 
made up of toil.” 

“I is for such as us,” said Ronald, sadly. 

Mrs, Thorn sighed. She was a fragile gentle 
little y.omwan, with the remains of great beauty. 
How ashe could ever have married such a mat as 
bis father was a continual problem to Roland, 

“Things will life soon,” she said, trying to 
epeak cheerfully, though her lip quivered. 

**T don't see how,” muttered the young man. 
“Tt it wasn’t for you, mother, I'd enliet to- 
morrow. I'm strong, and I've got the right 
uumaber of inches. I don't think any recruiting 
aergeant would refuse me.” 

“ You'll break my heart, dear, if you go on 
like that,” she pleaded; ‘'only have patience, 
things must change.” 

‘Bat how?” he repeated, almoet bitterly ; 
“it I gota berth to-morrow they wouldn’t pay 
me more than I had before, probably less. 
Mother, there isn’t much to live for if one is 
never to have more than thirty shillings a-week.” 

“And iv is my fault,” eaid Mrs. Thorn, sadly ; 
‘‘but for me your father would have got you 
into the shop.” 

*‘And I should have hated ft,” said Ronald. 
‘*T'd rather copy deeds from morning to night 
haa weigh ont candles and treacle. Don’t 
regret what you did, mother.” 

“Well, try and enjoy yourself to-day,” she 
pleaded, “and Ronald, my own boy, take heart, 
the longest lane must have a turning ; things 
must be better soon,” 

He did not feel so hopeful himeelf, but he said 
nothing to depreae bis mother; and rather than 
hurt her feelings he fell in with her auggestion 
andetarted westwards, 

He saw the Row and the ladies’ mile ; he saw 
come of the most beautiful women fu England 
with their cavaliers, and he came to the conclu- 
sion there were two worlds, and hitherto he had 
seen only one. Heeven (thanks to his mother’s 
gift) went into the Royal Academy and gazed 
ardently at the pictures, as one who cannot geze 
enough, and for the time he almoed forgot his 
own troubles, his want of employment, the sad, 
dreary conviction fast gaining hold on him that 
in this great, crowded human hive he was one 
too many. 

He saw other things at the Royal Academy 
besides the pictures. He studied the human faces, 
too, and one of these was deatined to be printed 
on his memory for all time, though, when he saw 
her first, he little thought how closely her life 
would be interlaced with his. 

She wae a girl of twenty or less, Her toilet 
told Ronald she belovged to the great ones of the 
world, even before he heard her addressed as 
“ Lady Viola.” 

She wore a long straight gown of thick white 
etoff trimmed with lace, and fastened at the waist 
with a silver girdle, a big picture hat of white 
drawnsilk lined with black velvet, the dusky 
frame thus formed setting off to full advantage 
the tawny glory of her hair; wonderful hair 
it seemed to Ronald—neither red, goldep, nor 
auburn, yet ite tint partaking of all these colours, 
especially in the sunshine. 

Her eyes were large aud limpid, their colour 
grey or green, impossible to decide which ; they 
had long dark lashes which accentuated the 
creamy pallor of her complexion. Of middle 


Ronald Thorn the fairest creature he had ever 
seen, 

And his taste was not singular, for Lady Viola 
Orme was one of the beauties of the day, and if 
in her second season she was still cnwon, ib was 
not for lack of wooers. 

Two people were with her—a tall, elderly lady 
dressed in black, and a small, effeminate-looking 
man whom she called “ Will,” and seemed to re- 
gard with complete indifference, 

tonald Thorn was not an eavesdropper, bub he 
could not help listening a little to their conyver- 
sation, 
*}'o, you need not come to-night,” said Lady 
Viola, coldly. ‘‘Iam sure uncle and aunt will 
be glad of your society for a change, and we mean 
to have a quiet evening at home, don’t we, 
mother }” 

Her niother smiled very gently. Ronald 
fancied somehow that in spite of their grandeur 
these two were very near to each other, 

" Yes," ssid the elder lady, smiling to Will, 
“T think you neglect Cadogan-place terribly ; 
and now we really must be going,” 

Spme strange fancy made Roland Thorn follow 
them. He had «cem enough of the Academy, 
and he wanted another sight of those liquid 


eyes, 

he Lady Viola paseed down the steps of Bur- 
lington House, a tiny velvet bag she was carrying 
dropped to the ground. Ronald picked it up and 
hurried after the owner only just in time, for the 
ladies had already entered an open carriage, 

“think you dropped this ?” he said, 
awkwardly, tendering the bag. 

The girl's face flashed with pleasure; clearly 
the little trifle was a favourite sion. 

“Thank you very much,” she said, gratefuliy 
as she took it from him, she glanced a 
lite questioningly at her mother, and Ronald 
began to fear they thought of offering him money 
the mere idea of which seemed an insult, 

But he was mistaken ; leaning a little forward 
the elder lady thanked him again on her daugh- 
ter’s behalf, adding that the big wea valued as a 
present frome dear friend, Then, ae the carriage 
drove off, Ronald heard the gentleman called 
* Will” ask indignantly,— 

‘* Why didn’t you give the cad sixpence and get 
rid of him! that was what he wanted.” 

“Teould not have offered him money,” was 
the girl’s cold reply ; “‘ he was a gentleman!” 

“A gentleman—in that get-up?” .. 

* Tt’a uot people's clothes which make them 
gentlemen,” said the elcer lady, and the carri 
drove on too fast for Ronald to catch “Will's” 
retor’, 

Bat the little incident haunted him and made 
him for the time almost forget the cares and 
worries of his daily life. 

Lady Viola—what a pretty name it was | 
Ronald did not know much abont flowers, but 
there happened to be a bed of violas in the narrow 
little garden at the wack of his mother’s house, 
so he was familiar with them. © 

He wondered a little grimly what his father 
would ssy at his conversing with a lady of title, 
Mr. Thorn, senior, was an advanced Radical, and 
objected to titles as to the evil one himeelf, 

In fact, between his political opinions aud 
his religious convictions there were so many 
things he objected to, that as his son disrespect- 
fully remarked one day there would soon be 
nothing left one could do or talk about in his 
presence without offence, and Lady Viola had 
only brought iato being a longing which had 
always been buried in Ronsld’s heart, He 
wanted to be a gentleman. From his earliest 
childhood this had been his desire, 

Avschool he had worked with all his powers 
and had moulded his manners and language s0 
closely on his master’s, that ‘while all his family 
spoke cockney English, and that very ungram- 
matically, Ronald’s speect: bad no accent, and its 
wording, if a little stilted and old-fashioned, 
would have pleased the shades of Lindly Murray. 
Whatever he wore was quiet and unobtrusive, and 
his eldest sister—in the dressmaking and walking 
out with @ young man in another departinen: of 
the same shop—always declared Ronald was 
‘‘ quite the gentleman,” 





height, and exquisitely formed, she seemed to 


it would be hard toway which Ronald thought 





of most as he walked home, Lady Yiola’s 
beauty or his desire to see her again, to kee her 
not from afar, but as one who mbved fn. the 
same circle, and hed a right to claim her ac- 
quaintance, 

He knew that men rose from nothing some- 
times ; made vast fortunes and were received into 
the best society of the day, so much he had 
gleaned from books and newspapers, but he 
knew also that such success took years to achieve. 
He and Lady Viola would have eo their youth 
firab, and besides, he could not feealt’a single 
instance of a clerk rising to colossal fortune. 

For the most part Ronald. had only associated 
with struggling people. His father earned fifty 
shillings a week, but it had taken thirty years of 
hard toil to attain to this pitéh of prosperity. 
Even his‘ employer, who kept the thriving 
grocer'’s shop, was content to live over his busi- 
ness and keep one strong maid-servant ss sole 
retainer, 

The partners in the firm where Ronald had 
spent hie six years of business life had not been 
well, Ronald had seen their wives, and knew 
very well they were beinge of a very different 
mix from Lady Viola, 

“ZT won't despair,” was the young man’s re- 
flection, '‘when.J've youth, hesith, and an un- 
sullied name there ought to be a niche some- 
where for mein the world. I don’t suppose I 
shall ever see her again, but she can still be the 
atar of my dreams, It won't hurt her that her 


face moved one ge! fellow to make one fresh 
atroggie, and if I never her egain I cau try 
to make myvelf not hy to have loved her.” 

For Ronald never deceived himself; he knew 


quite well the extent of his folly, He, the son 
of @ grocer'’s Esra pe om 
work, had actually presumed to fallin love with 
an Eart’s daughter, end—-this was almost worse— 
to feel an insané jeal of “the wD, 
Will,” who by some accident of birth and for- 
tane was privileged to be near her. 

Mr. Thorn lived in Peckham or East Dul 
it was both in point-of fact—in a long road of 
neat little houses with bay windows end iron 
gates, which gavean alt of privacy to the strip 
of front court, 

Not eo very many years ago thie district was 


populated suburbs. It was cheap, being near the 
reilway-station and a tramway, while it was only 
ten’ minutes’ walk from a thoroughfare where 
street-shopping is carried to such ap extent, that 
you might buy anything from garden plants to 
second-hand boots off the barrows or stalls 
apread temptingly by the pavement. 

Mra, Thorn was a good mansger, and made her 
husband’s money do wondera,. The little house, 
too, wae nest and clean as hands can make it ; 
bud the grocer-preacher’s wishes were of course 
the supreme authofity, and thus 19, Ramesden- 
road, never seemed home-like to Ropald, and had: 
e few things which, though used to them from 
infancy, always set his teeth on edge. 

For instance, there was a " best parlour ” where 
in summer the window was never opened, where 
a fire was never lighted in winter, and where by 
no manner of possibility would you have been 
allowed tc take a meal. It waa furnished in 
horsehair, had « slippery round table on which 
were displayed the Sunday School prizes gained 
by Mr. Thorn in his youth, and such has had 
been won by his olive branches in wore recent 
years. There were a few funeral carde,. ‘‘ To 
remind us of our later end,” he.said, plously, 
when he put them up, and nothing else wha‘- 
ever. : 

This room was 8 source of discontent to Mrs. 
Thorn, It would have cost so little to make it » 
cosy home-like place, where they all might bave 
loved to linger ; but complaint was useless, and 
so the best parlour remained wafurnished.. 

The back room, where the mother’s taste liad 
sway, was different ; a comfortable littie place 
enough, though rather over-crowded, seeing there 
were five little girls besides Ronald ; the dres:- 
making sister (who lived in), and the parents. 

All the girls would have to work, amd. the 


eldest of the five was already hoping to be pupil- 
teacher some day at the Board School they 





attended. Mrs, Thorn, oddly enough, had made 


open country, now it was ove of the mostdensely 
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mo auch struggle for her daughters as for her 
son. She had never rested till she bad secured 
Ronald @ good education, and what she thought 
(poor soul!) @ genteel calling ; but for the girls 
she was content with her hueband’s choice, snd 
‘had made no demur when Lizzy was apprenticed 
to the dresa- 

Everyone knew that Ronald was hie mother’s 

favourite ; the did not resent it. It seemed 
‘to hem only fair, since, try as he would, Ronald 
never seemed to do anything right in his father’s 
eyes. 
7 When Ronald reached home on the evening of 
his birthday, the family tea was over. Mr, Thorn 
had gone back to the shop, and ‘the children bad 
dispersed, but his mother soon produced tie 
little brown tea-pot and a slice of cake, and 
prepared 6) sit down with him while he ate and 
-drank. 

‘* You look brighter,” she said, fondly ; ‘*I am 
glad my prescription answered.” 


"T wish you had come with me,” he vaid, 
half-regretfully. “Mother, you never have a 
holiday.” 


“My holidays are over,” she said, quietly ; 
“‘but I had a great many once upon a time.” 

Ronald opened his eyes, 

“T can’t imagine it,” 

“But it is trae all the same,” she acsured 
him, “When I was young I went about a great 
deal ; I went to Paris and Dieppe and Bourne- 
mouth, Oh! and more places than [could tell 
you of, dear, The first two years after I was 
married we travelled about continually.” 

Ronald grew more and niore bewildered, What 
became of the shop during this prolonged honey- 
moon? And how in the world was his father 
induced to visit Paris, a city the preacher de- 
nounced, when occasion offered, as the “ Mother 
of Sorcery.” 

Mrs. Thorn watched ber son’s bewilderment, 
but offered no explanatfon. 

‘*T euppose we were better off in those days 1” 
he sald at last, “What a pity one’s good time 
comes before one is old enough to enjoy it! " 

She answered him with a smothered sob, 

“You never had a ‘good time’ yet, my dear, 
Tho days I spoke of were before you were boru. 
I have kept a secret from you, Ronald, all these 
years ; I meant to have carried it to my grave’; 
but your troubles make me think, perhaps, ib 
would be better if I told you ‘the truth now, 
only,’ and another sob almost choked her, “ you 
must not despise your mother,”’ 

He looked at her lovingly. 

"Tnever could, To me you are just the best 
and dearest mother in the world ! ” 

She broke off to kiss him, She was a very 
pretty woman still; she must surely have been 
beautiful once before sorrow faded her fair hair 
aud dimmed the brightuess of ber blue eyes, 

“You were always my favourite child, Ronald, 
you must surely have seen that; but you uever 
guessed the reason.” 

“T thought it was because you feared I should 
seo that my father disliked me, and wanted to 
make it up to me.” 

She ehook her head, ° 

“Your father died before you were born,” she 
said, slowly, “ { did not marry Lilas Thorn until 
you were nearly three years old.” 

_He atarted and looked straight into her face, 
She must have understood the silent question of 
ais eyes, for she answered quickly,— 

“Oh, yes. my marriave was legal enough ; you 
never fear that, my desr. Your father was a 
gentleman and an officer, the handsomest man 
you eve» saw, and I~———- My home was in the 
country then, and they used to call me the 
Gamekeeper’s preity daughter!’ But he was 
a8 careful of me as if I had been a Princess. He 
took me to London, to the house of an old nurse 
of bis, and I stayed there till everything was 
ready for my wed We were married at a 
grey old church almost within sight of the river ; 
pre bee. that very same day, he took me 

road, 2 

Ronald looked at her eagerly, 

“Aud he was a gentleman ! 
sure t" 

“Why, of course I am, dear! I knew that 
before ever I married him, and I knew it better 


You are quite 





later, He waa noble, generous and true. He 
made my life just a dream of happiness. He left 
the Army, and we wandored about from one 
foreign city to another, just as happy as two love 
birde, Ip breaks my heart nearly, Ronald, when 
I think of those days.” 

He kissed her very tenderly. He had always 
loved his mother ; but if he had never cared for 
her he would have blessed her now, for had she 
not given him the assurauce he so longed for ? 

He was a gentleman. He had nothing to do 
with pious Silas Thorn, the rubicund grocer’s 
assistant, There was nothing to link him with 
the stern preacher of the Bible Brethren. 

He was a gentleman; free some day to meet 
Lady Viola as an equal, if only ho could wia a 
fortune to open the golden gates of her exclusive 
world, 

“Hush,” said Mra. Thorp, a ead scared look 
creeping over her face, “here's comes father, I'll 
tell you the rest some other time.” 


CHAPTER J. 


Lavy Vroura Orme was one of the beauties 
of the season, and a moderate heiress, only a 
moderate one, because her late father’s estate and 
title being entailed strictly on heirs male, neither 
could pass to hie little daughter, and as he was 
cut off in bis prime he bad not had time to save a 
large fortune forher. He left his only child ten 
thousand pounds, the interest of which accumu- 
lated during her minority, eo that the original 
sum would be largely increased when she came of 
age or married. 

Meanwhile her mother’s jointure was ample to 
keep them both in every comfort belonging to 
their station, and between the two there existed 
the warmeat, tenderest affection. 

The new Earl of Ashlyn—not so very new 
either, as he had borne that title over ten years— 
was a widower, and lived chiefly abroad, repre- 
senting his sovereign at some foreign Court, His 
three boys were at échool in Evgland, and 
usually epent their holidays with their aunt, and 
there being no reigning Countess of Ashlyn, none 
ever thought of applying. the prefix dowager to 
Viola's mother, 

She was a kindly, gracious woman, an1, unlike 
most society matrons, she was in no hurry for her 
daughter to leave her. 

They had a bijou residence in Mayfair, which 
was & favourite haunt of all their acquaintances, 
for Lady Ashlyn had two great gifts as a hostess—- 
ashe never gave entertainments too grand for her 
house, and thé people she invited could always 
feel that they had been asked for their individual 
selves, nob because she wanted dancing men or 
pretty girls to grace her roouws, 

When the ladies reached home (“ Will” 
had been dropped en route) afternoon tea was 
brought tothem in Lady Ashlyn’s boudoir, A 
curious silence fell on Viola ; she leant back in 
her low easy chair, and her beautiful eyes had a 
very far-away look, 

“Tam glad you did not lose your bag,” said 
the Countess, as she suddenly caught sight of the 
little trifle ; “* being » parting gift it would have 
been unlucky.” 

Viola looked at the bag affectionately ; ib was 
a pretty trifle, and the friend who gave it her 
had lately sailed for a distant home, 

“T think Will grows more objectionable than 
ever,” she said, euddenly, apropos as it eeemed of 
nothing, but her mother knew she was thinking 
of her cousia’s heartless speech. 

“It was unkind [ grant; but I don’t think the 
young man could have heard.” 

** Will would like to tramp'e on everyone whown 
he does nob consider hix equal,” said Viola, 
bitterly. “And, after all, what would he be if 
uncle and aunt had had a son of their own?” 

Lady Ashlyn sighed. She and her only sister 
had been singularly unfortunate in one respect, 
though both happily married to men of rank and 
fortuns, neither had given their husband au heir, 

Viola could inherit neither her father’s title nor 
estate, and lady Kingeley was childless, ; 

“J think you are hard on William, Viola,” said 





her mother, after a pause; “he may not be per- 
fect, but he has a great many good qualities.” 

Viola shrugged her shoulders, 

‘* He is too proud to drink or gamble,” she said 
slowly, “and he is too selfish to fal! in love with 
an undesirable person, Uncle Kingsley could 
keep him a pauper till hisown death, and so William 
has too much prudence to disobey or offeud him, 
that’s all you can say in his favour, mother 
maine.” 

‘*My dear girl, you are quite uncharitable, 
and, Viola, you of all others ought to think 
kindly of the poor fellow. Will is perfectly de- 
voted to you, aud as you are comparatively poor, 
hie affection must be disinterested.” 

“You don’t want me to marry him, do you, 
mother dear?” 

The Countess sighed. She was a good, true 
woman, but it was only human nature that she 
should like the thought of oue day seeing her 
only child a Marchioness, 

" Not unless you could care for him,” she said, 
fravkly, ‘‘butit would bs a splendid match for 
you. Kingsley Abbey is one of the fineet estates 
in England, aud your uncle and aunt would be 
delighted to welcome you as ite future mistress,’’ 

Viola finished her tea and put down the cup on 
a little table near her. 

“Tam very fond of them,” she said, slowly, 
‘fand years sgo I used to like Will well enough, 
but since I have been grown up he jars on me 
somehow ; he is so impressed with his own im- 
portance, and, after all, he would have had to 
work for hia living if aunty had had a son.” 

“She is quite devoted to Will,” said the 
Countess, “and I think with ell you say agatnet 
him he is Yeally grateful and affectionate to ber 
and your uncle,” 

“ Well, I am sure he ought to be,” said Lady 
Viola, *‘ we won't talk of him any more, mother, 
I'm getting tired of Will,” and then she wenb to 
her own room to dress for dinner. 

But it was early yet, too soon to ring for her 
maid, and so she stretched herself on the eofa 
and indulged in areverie, Viola Orme was not 
in the least hurry to be married, and she was not, 
one scrap in love with her cousin, who by the 
way was not really her cousin at all, their con- 
nection being only that they both called Lord 
and Lady Kingsley uncle and aunt, 

She was not in love with Will, and perhaps 
that was why she saw her position regarding him 
so clearly. She knew quite well that Mr. 
Thorndale was only waiting for an opportunity 
to offer her hia hand and heart, and that if she 
refused him she and her mother would be 
placed ina very painful position, for the Kinga- 
ley’s would certainly take Will's part and de- 
mand a very full and particular reason for her 
rejection. 

“And the worst of it is,” pondered poor 
Viola, that honestly Willis the match of the 
season, and most girls would jump at the chance, 
then aunty well knew there is no ove else I 
really care for, and as she manages by some 
wonderful blindness to believe Wil! all capti- 
vaiiog, she will worry me almost to death about 
it, and what is worse, she will worry mother 


“ After all,” went on the girl slowly, “ would 
it be worse to marry Will than anyone else; 
love is out of fashion, and I have never seen 
anyone I could care for, Will fen’t passionate or 
exacting, a very cool sort of liking would satisfy 
him. LIeuppose I really am unjust to the poor 
fellow, for even now I don't realizs that he loves 
me, and keep wondering why he wants to marry 
me. I am net rich, and he might do so much 
better,” 

She was clearer sighted than her mother, 
Lady Ashlyn genuinely believed Will to be her 
daughter's adorer, but Viola had felb from the 
first some other motive than affection had place 
in his wooing, snd she was quite right, Lord 
Kingsley did not believe quite so implicitly in 
his nephew as she thought, The Marquis 
learned one or two little secrets respecting Will's 
private life, and then one day he spoke to him 
very plainly, and advised him to marry ss soon 
as he could arrange it. 

“There's nothing breaks a man of a liking for 
fast compavy so much ass wife. You will have 
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an old title and a princely fortune when I am 
gone William, and the sooner you choose some- 
one to share it with you the better, I will 
make you a handsome allowance provided the 
young lady is a suitable partner for you” 

“There's no one I’d care to marry but Viola 
Orme,’ returned Will, ‘‘and I don’t believe 
she'd have me,” 

But the Marquls opined that ehe would, and 
reminded him that “ faint heart never won fair 
lady,” and then the family came to London, and 
Lady Kingsley gave her sister a hiot her hus- 
band would like his heir to marry Viola, and was 
nob a little surprised that gentile Lady Ashlyn 
did not seem at all elated“at the news, 

Will was fourteen turned before he bad been 
taken to live at Kingsley Abbey. His father 
died young ; his mother, a flighty young widow, 
married again an elderly husband who objected 
to boys, and wauted his wife to accompany him 
to India and leave the lout (he always would | 
cali his atep-son the lout) at Eton, Sir Edward | 
Neleon was a man of the world—he calied on | 
Lord Kingsley and put the case very plainly, 

“Tam going to India for seven years, and I 
want to take my wife. She makes a fuss about | 
the boy, but I tell her you'll see to him, is’s not 
likely you'll let the befr of Kingsley get into bad 
habite,” 

The Marquis started. Ten years married, no 
one had ever yet hinted to him he must give up 
all hope of children of his own, 

“Tam quite ready to look after Will, Sir 
Edward, but I never thought of him as my 
heir.” 

But after a few days deliberation, he wrote to 
his sister-in-law and fairly offered to adopt the 
iad, bring him up as his own son and the heir of 
Kings'ey, should a child of his own oust Will 
from this post, he would start him in a profes- 
tion, and do his best to advance his interests, 

Lady Nelson died on her voyage to India, and 
Will belonged in future only to his uncle and 
aunt, and by the time he had been with them 
three years regarded himeelf as truly and eurely 
their heir as if he had been born Viscount 
Thorndale, 

He was twenty-five now; he had been to 
college, had made the grand tour of Europe, and 
pow he had returned, and after a few months of 
hie society, Lord Kingsley secretly confessed bis 
nephew was a disappointment to him, and ex- 
horted the young man to marry young in the 
hope that a wife would develope the nobler side 
of bis nature. 

And Viola Orme was so intensely noble herself, 
in mind and character, that the Marquis felt she 
would be the making of bis nephew and a worthy 
mother for the next heir of Kingsley. He looked 
at the matter from his own point of view, of 
couree ; It never struck him that Viola might 
object to the rule he marked out for her. That, 
with her beauty, grace and intellect she might 
prefer to wed a man she could respect, esteem 
and love, But then the Marquis was one of those 
people who put men first. Will must be saved 
from his evil habits and ma:ie into an estimable 
member of society. Of course it would be. an 
honour for avy woman to reform a future 
Marguis. He uever dreamed that he was plan- 

ilug & cruel indiguity—a life of slow martyrdom 
for Viola, 

As she reclined on the sofs, the June sunshine 
coming in from the open window and giving her 
tawny bair s golden sheen, Viola could not help 
thinking of the young man who had restored her 
bag, and of whose appearance Will had spoken so 
scornfully. 

“ Will only judges by the outside show ; now, 
I know that man was a gentleman ; his Clothes 
were-——well, not like other people's, and he didn’t 
geem like one of us; but Iam eure he was a 
geutleman. Perhsps he is some poor artist, 
whose pictures have not made a name; or an 
author whose manuscripts come wandering back 
andorsed ' Declined with thanks ;’ but I am sure 
he was not & common person. 

“He had beautiful eyes, but his face was 
awfully sad, I suppose disappointments coming 
often on the top of each other, wear out s man’s 








hopes. I don’t think I have ever known anyone 


like that. The people who come here are all 
hopelessly commonplace and prosperous, 

“If I knew where my knight lived, and what 
his name was, I would write him a few lines 
ancnymously, just to tell him not to despair, but 
to keep up his courage, for brighter days must 
surely come for him in time,” 

A low rap at the door interrupted her. She 
was eurprised to see her maid, as it still wanted 
some time to the dressing: bell. 

“I did not ring,” she said, pleasantly. ‘ Have 
you brought me a letter, Mabel }” 

“Yea, my lady.” And the maid, a young gir}, 
not old enough yet to have had her heart hardened 
to cases of distress, hesitated, “I hope I have 
not done wrong, but there's a young lady, I mean 
& young person, dowustaira, who begged and 
prayed me to give you this nute.” 

“Who is it, Mabel?” asked Lady Viola, hold- 
irg the note unopened in her hand, 

**T can’t say, my lady ; she’s been here two or 
three times lately, aud always asked for you; 


| but it happened whenever she came you were 


out, Iwas passing when she came to the back 
door to-night, and she seemed so terribly anxious, 
I agreed to bring you the note; and Mrs. Curtis 
bas let her sit down tili you read it and sent 
word if you’d see her,” 

A little mystified, and with her curiosity 
thoroughly aroused, Lady Viola tore open the 
envelopes, 

The bijou villa was so small that the servants 
were by, no means numerous, and Mrs. Curtis 
filled the double part of cook and housekeeper ; 
in a larger establishment it would have been far 
more difficult for a stranger to have gained 
admission, 

Viola Orme possessed good nerves, a singularly 
clear head and a conscience innocent of all offence 
to a stranger ; yet the note was so agitated as 
to bewilder her. 


“ My Lapy, 


“You are rich and beautiful, I am 
poor, and what good looks I have are faded. 
Don’t rob me of the only thing I prize. For the 
love of Heaven suffer me to see you and to plead 
my own cause,” 


Viola hesitated one moment. She knéw that 
madness prompts many strange acts, and also 
that professional thieves will resort to any artifice, 
however cunning, to gain admission to a house ; 
but the letter did not strike her as a mad 
woman's ; and their servants were so thoroughly 
tried and honest, she did not think their house 
an easy prey for thieves, 

“ Snow the young person up here ; and, Mabel, 
wait in your room while she is here,” 

The maid’s room was close to the lady’s, but 
divided from it by a rmall study ; when the doors 
communicating stood open you could look straight 
through the three rooma, and Viola knew that, 
in case of any unpleasantness, ehe could summon 
Mabel to her help fin a moment; while with the 
doors closed, the maid would yet be out of sight 
and hearing. 

A young woman, of about her own age, entered. 
Viola understood why Mabel bad hesitated what 
to call her ; she did not look quite a lady but she 
was abovo the servant class, 

“You wished to see me?” said Lady Viola, 
gently. “ Please sit down.” 

The stranger threw back her veil. Her face 
was very pale fod sickness had denied ite 
beauty ; but it must have been strangely lovely 
In health. A world of compassion filled Viola’s 
heart. 

“T cannot understand your letter,” she said. 
**¥ never robbed anyone in my life. What did 
you mean {”’ 


Once, twice, the stranger-opened her lips to 
speak, but the sobs choked her. Viola puured 
ont a glass of water and held it to her lips, 

“You will feel better if you drink this, Do 
not tremble so, I am notangry with you. I 
only want to help you if you will tell me how.” 

* Are you going to marry Mr. Thorndale!” 
gaaped the intruder, 

Viola rerented the question as an impertin- 
ence, 


“That,” she said, ecldly, “can be no concern 
of yours,” 

‘Ibis indeed, If you marry him it will be 
‘my death warrant, He is ali J have in the 
world, I canno} live if I lore him.” 

And when Viola encourage! her to speak the 
girl seemed to gain courage and sobbed ovt her 
story. Her mother was a widow and let lodgings 
in Oxford. So long ago as his college days 
William Thorndale had made love to her. Later 
she went as a sort of bonne or nursery governess 
to a French family in Paris. He met her out of 
doors and renewed his attentions. It came te 
her employer's ears that she had been seen walk- 
ing after nightfall witha stranger, and she was. 
dismissed without a character, homeless, friend- 
less, and well-nigh penniless, for her salary was 
not due, and the indignant Frenchwoman refused 
to pay it. She sold her watch and a few trinkets, 
and got back to Eogland, only to find her story 
there before her. Her mother closed the door 
on her, William Thorndale played the réle of* 
benefactor, He took lodgings for her in London, 
avd offered to be her banker “till she got 
another situation.” 

He came to see her just to be eure she wae- 
not fretting toe much. Then he discovered thas 
he loved her, and that no situation could suit 
her better than that of his wife, 

‘© As the Heaven is above us, Lady Viola,"” 
eald the poor girl “I never thought of wrong. 
I had no sister or friend living with me to play 
duenna or chaperone, but save for that my con- 
duct was as discreet and blameless as it could be. 
I believed Will meant to marry me, and that be 
was only waiting till he had obtained bis uncle's 
sanction, I would never have remained there in 
idleness, only that I thought it would tell 
against me with his grand relations if they knew 
I had taken a menial situation,” 

Lady Viola got up and rested one hand half- 
caressingly on the girl’s arm. 

“Don’t tell me any more,” she pleaded, “ if 
it is too hard for you.” 

© But I would :ather finish. In the spring I 
caught the influenza. I had it very badly, and 
for fear of infection, as I thought, Will stayed 
away. When he returned his vielts he wae 
altered. The doctor had eald I must have 
change of air, and I—I asked him when we were to 
be married, thinking that he would take me to 
the sea. He flew into a passion and sald he 
could not afford to marry me, It would ruin 
him with his uncle ; but he loved me as much as 
ever, and,” here her face grew scarlet, “ there 
was another way by which I could belong to 
him.” 

Viola Orme clenched her hands together, but 
she asked no question, 

‘*] refused,” went on the other gir], “I told 
him I was bis plighted wife, and that I relied on. 
his promise ; but be grew angry, and said such 
promises meant nothing, and that as I had 
ruined my good name by accepting help from. 
him, what I did now mattered nothing, and ther 
gave me a fortnight in which to make up my 
mind. 

“ My landlady was a good woman, and I think 
she pitied me. Anyway, she told me it was 
reported Mr. Thorndale was to marry Lady Vicls. 
| Orme, and that I could not expect him to give 
up a beauty and an heiress for me. 

“And then I thought of coming to you. | 
knew you were young and beautiful, that you 
had a luxurious home and a mother who loved 
you, I thought if I told you all you who had so 
much would not rob me of Will’s love. 

“Oh, Lady Viola, he is all I have, be merciful, 
and do not take him from me, If you refuse to 
marry him he will be true to his promise, aod I 
shall be able to hold up my head again, my 
mother will forgive me. Oh, you who have so 
much, be merciful and give me back my lover.” 


(To be continued.) 
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A An's character is like his shadow, which 
sometimes follows, and sometimes precedes him, 
and which is occasionally longer, occasionally 
shorter than he is, 
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WILFUL NAN. 


[A NOVELETTE.) 


CHAPTER IL 


Her natne was Nancy, and she had grey eyes. 
Not proper, eensible grey eyes, you know, which 
bespeak a steady, plodding, earnest disposition, 
but eyes of that peculiar, beffling tint which 
réally are complimented by being called grey at 
all, since they have a greenieh tinge at times 
which really gives them a threatening resemblance 
to a grimalkin’s orb. 

Far be it from me to assert that a person’s 
eyes are all at all responsible for their moral con- 
duct ; nevertheless, I give It as my humble opinion 
that, amopg my own sex at least, the mutineers 
have usually been endowed with these strange 
grey-green eyes; snd Nancy, otherwiee, Miss 
Anastasia Laurencia Pierrepoint Lestrange, most 
certainly porseseed them, ~ 

At the time our story opens Nancy was eighteen 
—a pretty, bright-haired girl with a remarkable 
faculty for getting her own way, and a voice 
which could plead its own cause so successfully as 
to conquer the hardest of hearts. 

Despite her grand name Nancy was poor—so 
poor that her grey drese had twice been turned, 
and there were one or two visible darns upon ths 
sleeves, already too short for the well-formed 
arms, Of her eighteen years more than half had 
been spent in the little village of which her uncle 
was Rector, 

The Rector possessed an unlimited family and 
a strictly limited income ; therefore ip may be in- 
ferred Miss Nan had few luxuries, and altogether 
was pretty well inured tosmall means, Mr. and 
Mrs, Leslie treated her as an elder daughter, and 
were heartily fond of her, but they could not but 
feel that, with fourteen children of their own, it 
would be a real relief to them when Nan took her 
Ccepatture from the quaint old gabled rectory ; 
and they thought it, to eay the least, a little in- 
considerate of the young lady that she did not 
encourage the addresses of a certain gentleman 
in the neighbourhood who had fallen a victim to 
her grey-green eyes, and shown an unmistakable 
Ceeire to have them for the lasting ornament of 
his home, 

Time, two or three years ago—season, sum- 
mer—and scene, ths Rectory garden, with Nan 
lying full lepgth upon the lawn, her coarse straw 
hat tilted over her eyes to screen them from the 
glare of the June sunshine, her small feet escap- 
ing from her short grey dress, and her whole .at- 
titude expressive of some calamity. 

“Nancy |! Hollos, Nan; what's the matter?” 

Ib was Robert Leslie, the eldest of the fourteen 

usin’s; a fine, well-grown lad of seventeen, and 
Nan’s own special chum, He started at seeing 
her in such dejection ; called to her again and 
sgain. Finally taking the Jaw iato his own hands 
he held back the straw bat so as to get a look at 
her face : the said look reduced him to sheer dis- 
may. Nan crying! Nan—who was the very 
brightness and sunshine of his home! What 
could it mean? What dire calamity was im- 
pending 

‘*Nan !’’ and the boy laid one hand gently 
on here, ‘‘ Nan, do speak, and tell me what’s 
the matter 1” 

‘*Everthing |” 

Thies wasn’t consoling. Rob stared at her, pushed 
his fingers through his shaggy hair, stared again, 
and then said, reproachfully,— 

“What do you mean! I wish you’d speak out, 
I can’s bear mysteries.” 

Nan looked at him with an April face, 

“I'm so miserable,’’ 

“ But what about 1” 

“ Everything 1” 

This was stopping in the same place, Reb 
looked at her criticaily, and began a thorough 
cross-exaraination which ended in Nan sobbing in 


good earnest, 

“ She's awfully unkind to me, Rob. I can’t help 
~~ it if she is your mother.” 

“ Whatever fe it all about ?”’ 





'* She wants me to marry Mr, Badham,” 

Rob whistled. 

“ Why he’a nearly as old as father, Nan,” 

‘* He's older,” said Nan, decisively ; “ he must 
be fifty at the very least,” 

‘*Of course 1 knew he was alwaye hanging 
about,” said the boy, dejectedly ; “ but I thought 
he came to talk to father.” 

“So did L” 

“He always seemed to belong to him aud 
mother more than us.” 

* OF course he did.” 

" You won't give in, Nan}” 

“ Of course not. Only fancy, Rob, whenever 
he came here we were lectured beforehand on 
behaving nicely and talking quietly. Why, if I 
did marry him my whole life would be like one of 
our dinner parties ; I should just be stified.” 

Here Nan began to cry egain, and Rob tried 
to comfort ber, It was only by degrees he 
learned that Mr. Badbam, distrusting his own 
eloquence, had begged Mra, Leelie to plead his 
cause ; that she had doneso with moré goodwill 
than tact ; that three days had been allowed to 
Miss Lestrange for her decision, and if she 
refused she was to consider herself in great dis- 
grace, and leave the Rectory just as soon as a 
suitable situation could be procured for her. 

Rob listeved till his bicod boiled. He was 
usually a dutiful son, but in thie instance he 
would have opposed his mother to the death. 

“Te’s a shame,” he cried, hotly, “a burning 
shame, Whatever does my father say ?,” 

Nan sighed. 

‘*] don’t suppose he knows anything abont it ; 
uncle never seems to heed anything that goes ov 
beyond his study.” 

** Let’s go and tell him,” 

Nan hesitated, there was some chord of loyalty 
in her nature which made it seem to her wrong 
to complain to the easy going, dilettante husband 
of the anxious overworked wife. 

“Let's go,” continued Rob; * you're father’s 
own niece, and he’s bound to etand by you.” 

That was eo, Nan’s relationship with the 
Leslies was on the Rector’s side; he and the 
pretty delicate young mother whe died whe: she 
was born were own brother and sister. 

Perhaps it wasa secret offence to Mrs. Lerlie 
that he was more tender to his sister's orphan 
than he had ever been to his own children. 

Hand-in-hand the boy and girl went back to 
the house ; with a marvellous combination of 





} fiogers they hammered at the study door. They 


knew quite well they would find the Rector 
alone. His wife and younger olive branches bad 
gone to a hay party at a neighbouring farmer's ; 
the mutineers were sure of a fair hearing. 
Looking up abruptly from his Greek poetry 
the Rector saw the two—the girl with finshed, 
tear-stained cheeks and a mass of tangled 


rumpled hair, the boy ‘eager, indignant, angry. | 


He had had artistic tastes once; it dawned cn 
him they made a pretty pair, 

“ What is it, children” 

“We have come to you for justice, sir,” eaid 
Rob, fiercely. ‘I want to know if Nan is to be 
trampled on and treated like a servant?” 

Down went the Rector’s volume of poetry; 
evidently the embassy was more important than 
he had aoticipated, ; ; 

“My dear Rob,” he said, in his easy non- 
chalant manner, that was such a contrast to his 
wife’s quick energetic tones, “you don’t know 
what you are talking of, no ove has a wish to 
walk over Nan; for my own part, I much 
prefer treading on level ground. As to her 
being a servant I think we should come badly 
off if we dismissed either of our present treasures 
and invited Nan to fill the vacant place in the 
kitchen,” 

“You are laughing at me, sir.” 

“Ob! uncle, if you only knew,” and with that 
Nan’s eyes filled with tears, her mouth took a 
piteous expression of woe, and she finally began 
to eob hopelessly, 

Mr. Leslie put one arm round her, and 
motioned to Rob to sit down, 

** Now, what is it?” 

“ Aunt wants to send me away.” 

“Tbe mother wants her to marry Badhan.” 








These two speeches come in cagerchorus. Mr, 
Leslie emiled a little eadly. 

"And which proposal makes you ery? Diy 
your eyes Nan, child, I can’t bear to see you 
tears ; you look so like your mother.” 

Nan dried her eyes, her uncle's pocket-hand 
kerchief being borrowed for the purpese ; hex 
own had already seen hard service in the same 
cause, 

She leant back against the Rector’s shoulder 
with just the least bit happier expression. 

Mr. Leslie looked from one to the other. 

“Now, Nan, speak out ; there’s nothing to cry 
about, If you can make up your miad to marry 
Badham, you'll have a pretty Jittle home and 
more money than you can imagine; if not, 
you'll etay on here and be no poorer than you 
were before—what is there to cry about?” 

* Aunt Sophy said——” 

* Aunt Sopby is Mr. Badham’s friend, and 
covets him fcr a nephew. I should like to tee 
you married, Nan, but it’s no use worrying about 
it; if you can't fancy the man you'd better stay 
oy here, andsbe poor all your days.” 

* But I should be # burden to you ; 
” 

, 

'*She didn’t mean it. Don't yousee, Nan, we 
are as pocr ag church mice; your aunt knows 
thie, She doesn’t want you to pinch and screw 
all your days as she has been obliged to do, It’s 


she said 


xX 


rea! kindness to you, child, makes her anxious 


for you to marry Mr. Badhom.” 

*T don’t like him.” 

“Come here,” eaid the Rector, ‘‘you must 
have some idea why he fails to please you.” 

‘* He is so vld, and will stare at me.’ 

The Rector smiled. 

“T fancy, little girl, you will have to get used 
to that. Has itever struck you, Ausastssia, that 
you are very pretty?” 

“She's the fineat girl in the county, out-and 
out,” 

This remark, of course, came from Rob, 

“Te she? Well, Nan, I'l] do my est for you, 
I shall te!! Badham I think you too young to 
be troubled about euch things, and I'!] say a 
word in your favour to your aunt; I’m afraid 
she'll be very much disappointed.” 

“Why!” 

“ Badham is in a very good position ; his in 
come must be four times as much as mine,” 

“Jy Aunt Sophy eo fond of money?” 

“She bas suffered so much from the want of 
it, that, perhaps, she understands its value 
better than my little Nan.” 

Nan grew cerious. ‘‘Perhaps I really ought 
to go away.” 

“To marry Badham, do youmean?”— . 

** Oh, no ; I couldn’t do that, I simply couldn’t; 
only Aunt Sophy said if I didn’t she would send 
me away and make me earn wy own living, I 
thought it horribly cruel of her. I nearly cried 
my eyes out over it at firat, but now I think, 
somehow, perhaps she was right.” 

‘€ Nonsense, Nan,” 

“You see, it may be true; I am a burden 
and —” 

“You are no more a burden than the others,” 
growled Rob. 

“ You are as dear to me as a daughter, Nan,” 
said the Rector, gravely, 

‘ But you have so many daughters.” 

“The more the merrier,” 

Nan did not avswer, she was thinking of a 
conversation she had held only that morning with 
the old gardener, She had been complaining 
that a favourite rose-tree no longer bore such 
fine blossoms, and the old man had replied it 
was because there were too many flowers on it ; 
the buds ought to have been thinned out—there 
were too many on the tree for any to come to 
perfection. . 

“TItisthe same with us,” thought the girl, 
dreamily, “we want thinning out,”” 

She gavea glance through the open window 
on to the dear old garden she loved 20 well. It 
seemed to her she had never before realised its 
beauty, never before loved it half so much as 
now, when she knew she must leave it, for Nan’s 
mind was quite made up. Heartbroken as she 
had been at the baie idex an hour ago, she was 
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quiic resolved now she would leave Alandale, 
onl} not as Mrs. Julius Badham ! 

“The governor is @ trump, and no mistake,’ 
aaii Rob, when the erbagsy had left the study, 
and were disporting themss!ves in the orchard ; 
that is, Nan sat on the boughs of a spreading 
& ple tree, while down below Rob gathered straw- 
berries for her delectation ; “ isnt be Nan ?”’ 

“ He is a dear,” 

. “ And you won’t worry any more about any- 
ling ¢”’ 

The girl did not answer. She took the bright 

red berries he presented to her and ate them, 

She laughed and talked. There was nothing in 


her to tell of the sudden resolution forming in | 


ber head. 

Toe Rector had called his niece pretty ; in 
reality, she was something more. There was a 
soul and intelligence in Nan’s face which made it 
rarely attractive. For the rest she was a slight 
girlish figure, with low sloping shoulders ; a deli- 


They extended over five years, and were of 
ta , ry 3 ] 7 Ht } ay 
cate creamy skin coloured with the faintest pink, : ri Ms 


and untauned, in spite of her frequent exposure 
to sun and air, Her eyes have beed described to 
you already, They had long dark Tashes; her 
eyebrows, too, were darl:, though her hair was 
light, and of that unnamable colour which almost | 
always accompanies those eyes—red, auburn, 
golden, copper- coloured, russet-brown. 


might have been in a little cottage, with one 

servant to wait on ber, and a big pussy cat for 

company! I wonder if she ever thinks of that, 
and feels sorry she married? I should like to 
ask her."’ 

But Miss Lestrange had no more time to iu- 

dulge in musings sentimental or otherwise, 
| Rousing herself by an effort she crossed the room 

to sn ancient cupboard, which stood in a remote 
corer ; she opened it wide. 

The paper at the back was loose ; in facb, at- a 
| touch of Nan’s fingerz quite a good-sized corner 
| fell back, disclosing a smeother white surface, on 

whi ch were scme biack marks, which, on ex- 
atnining them more closely, proved to be pencilled 
writing. 

Inp int of fact, this piece of wail was Nan’s 
diary. Here she chronicled her simple memoirs, 
perfectly secure that they were safe from all 
human eyes ; the entries were short and few. 


little general importance. In each case the date 
came tiret ; then followed such notices as thie, 
‘Our mother died ;” ''Had a tooth out;” 
 Unele gave me a sovereign.” 

Nan took the pencil and wrote the date (that 
of & day in June, 1895); then she hurriedly added 
these words :—‘ Somebody arked me and I said 
no—I feel miserable-—I shall go away.” 





I have heard any one of these names applied t¢ 
Hair like Nan’s, and I never could decide which 
best described ir; therefore I leave my reader to 
setils the question of colour, The shade is en 
uncommon one, but most of us have seen it once ; 
aud,*hough it may not be our exact taste, few 
could refrain from admiring it when the flicker- | 
ing firelight throws up its many tints, or. when | 
the summer sunshine falls upon it and turnsit to | 
burnished gold. 

j 


_Childrev, animale, and servants, worshipped | 
Nat 
Tu ali her short life she had never made aa | 
enemy. She was full of faulte, she was always | 
makiog mistakes, snd had never beeu known to 
get through a piece on the plano without blun- 
dering : but then, on the other hand, her sym- 
pathy was always ready. 
She never chilled anyone by severe reprocfs . 





ph) ea 3a nighiingale ; in fact, to eum her 

up in ) worde, as Rob often did in diecoursing | 

her virtuee, whatever auyoue might eay against | 

her, however provoking she might seem, she | 

was always “ just New.” | 
She went into the house at last to prepare for | 

tea. It cost her a pang to leave the garden and | 


the sunshive 


pone ual y 


martinet for | 


but Mra, Leslie was 
j Nan certainly did | 


i, juat now, 


not wish to displease her aunt. } 

She inhabited a little attic at the top of the | 
house, her own choice. She might have shared | 
her cousin's larger apartments downstairs, but 


¥erred some place “all her own.” 
That attic was quite characterfstic of Nan ; 
buuches of wild flowers in jam-pots, and other | 
homely receptacles adorned it. There was a) 
very naked-icoking dressing-table oceupied only 
db, a cracked lockiog-grase, a B f 
ou’s works, very dirty and very tauch bethumbec 
for their present owner had picked them uf 
second-hand at a booketall in the next town, 
Nan let down her hair, threw herseif op tus 
bed, took up Tennyson, and began ‘ Locksley 
Hall She read it through, and then put tue 
book back with a little st udder ; J 
“ How very wretcned being in Jove does make 
ysople,” has en refraining her thoughts. 
<' What a blessing it is I don't care a straw for 
3,f Badhbam Ie would be f 
sble even to love anyone like that Fancy gst- 
ting frightened every minute lest you should be 
wexing anyone; just fancy agreeing to spend 
one’s whole lite under one peraon day after day, 
ear's end to years oud ! 
“No wonder married people get o1 


Naw was of an independent character, snd pre | 


as and 


i!l-temoered. Just look at auutie, I’m aure she | 
loesn’t gec one quarter the pleasure out of her 
life thar I do, and, of course she ovghs to get | 
so much more, being older, Sne might | 
have: been as happy, too, if she hadn’s married. 
fhe has a nice little income of her own, too—s 


huud:ed a-year, I think 


| up in a few words—billa, appeals for charity, a 
le, and: Tenny- | monthly letter from Mra. Leslie’s sick . mother, 


rridly uncomiort- | 


How comforrable she 


Tt was the work of an instaat ; she folded back 
the papsr, arranged her pile of clothes, which 
stood on the shelf, in such @ manner as to keep it 
ix place, then she went baek to the dressiny-table 
and examiaed herself a little critically in the 
cracked looking glass. 

“Tm glad ['m pretty,” thought the young 
philosopher, complacently. “ Aunty raye beaaty 
ig skin deep, but I think it makes one happier 
while it lasts,” : 

She twisted up her hair imto the coil Mra 
Leslie’a ideas of propriety had insisted on the 
day she attained her (ifteeath birthday, and ihen 
she went dowustairs to tea. 





Mrs. Leslie was at the head of the table; but 
she was true to her promise not to mention Juliws | 
Badham’s name until the time came for hie 
answer, 

She made room for Nan at the table nexd 
herself, saw that she had a fair slvare of the farm- | 
house dainties brought from the hay party, and, 
in fact, showed pretty plainly that having had 
ner say she was nob disposed to bear malice, 

“‘ Where's Rob ?” 

Gone round to the post-office; it fs the dag 
for the Guardian, you know, Nan.” 

There were two posts every day at Alandale, 
but to secure the second ib was needssary to eall 
personally at the post-office. 

The Rectory family, being troubled with very 
few correspondents vever took the precaution of 
sending for letters except on Mondays, on which 
day last week's (uardian usually appeared ; Mr, 
Leslie purchasiug it second-hand at half-prize, 

Tea went on, no one expected letters, 80 they 
felt no special interest in Rob’s return, The 

rreapondence of the Reetory might be summed 


| and an even rarer epistle froma college friend of 
| her husband. Surely theve was not much in any 





wf them to attract the interest or attention of 
) the young folks, and eo the business of tea went 
{on uninterrupted, with wonderings respecting 
| Rob's return, or what he would bring with him, 
Nau put aside the serious thoughts that had 
come to ber that. afternoon, and romped and 
laughed with the little ones; they all loved her. 
| Verhaps Mrs, Leslie liked Nau best when she 
| saw her with the children clinging round her, 
} They could not have beex fonder of her had she 


Open the door abruptly and enter Rob—Rob 
| with the well-known package, which he delivered 
| to his father, but also with something elee—a 
| long blue envelope of the most business-like and 
| official-looking nature. 

‘Guess who it's for?” 
“Vnere wes a husa of voices, but no ons seemed 
correct. Thea Rob pawed to his cousin’s side, 








‘Miss Anastasia Lanveatla Pierrepoint Le- 





The strange missive was for ber, and every 
one looked at her with amazement as she took it 
in her hand and looked at the formal address, 





CHAPTER It. 


Ir waa the frat letter Nan had ever received in 
her life. Nay, more than that, it wxs probably 
the first time she had ever seen her samo written 
in fall, for from the first days of her coming to 
the Rectory she had been known as Fan, or on 
rare oecacions as Miss Anastasia, the other lofty- 
sounding appellations having been condermed to 
oblivion by Mrs. Lestie, who, of a severely-practi- 
cal turn of mind, had deelared she saw no use iu 
a ebiid having a name two or three times losger 
than herself. 

Man stared at her letier im a kind of blank 
dismay. She never atiempted to open it. - Pt 
seemed rather as if she dared no¥ touch it. There 
it lay on the table by her plate, and a kind of 
blanix, wucomfortable silence fel! on the gather- 


R- 

The same theught had come to both the 
Rector and his wife, that this missive came from 
some other lover, for whose sale Mr, Bidham 
had been treated so cavalierly 

But that large blue envelope did mot look like 
Cupid's etationery ; besidev, there wae auch an 
utter unconseiousness im the steady stare with 
which Mee.regarded #% that Biro, Leslie's 
suspicions faded. 

She told the children to run and’ play, end 
then, when only Rob remained of al) the eowsins, 
she eaid te Man in no unkind voice,— 

“ You had better open your letter, child.” 

“T'd rather not.” 

The Rector smited. 

“You won’t find out what's written in i by 
locking at the envelope, I'm afraid, Neo.. Come, 
child, the letter can’t hurt you; youd better 
read it,” 

Thus acjured Nan opened the envelwpe very 
cautiously, sud rather as though she expected 
ite conteats to explode or otherwise terrify her. 
Three popers had been enclosed ia the large 
envelope, snd Nan uot unuaturallg addressed 
her atteation.to the largeat, She unfolded it, 
and begas :~—- 

** Gray's Iv, 


** June—, 2855 


“Mapan,—We the undersigned have the 
painful duty to soquaint you with bhe death 
of our lamented client, Sie Guy Lestrange, and 
toinferm you that by his will, executed the 
weeks before his decease, he named: you as bis 
sote heiress, subject to certain coaditions, which 
we doubt not it. will be to your pleasure and 
happiness to fulfil, 
*As goon as we are jiu veceips of your 
acknowledgment of this letter we will send 
trusty person to escort you to Castle Lestrange, 
where it was Siz Guy’s. wish you should chiefly 
reside. 
** Weare, Madam, your obedient servante, 

‘' Depgexsam & Farnceicn.” 


face would have been impossible. 
tha note iato her aunt’s hand, 

* What does ib mean ¥” 

Then, without waiting for a reply, she took 
up another letter, one written on smaller paper, 
this time ina crabbed, uncertain hand—a great 
contrast to the lawyer's clear, round characters :— 


She slipped 


** Castle Leatrange, Chepstow, Mon. 

‘My Dean Covsin,-—It is only within the 
last few months that I have learnt my kinsman, 
Claude Lestrange, left a daughter, who must be 
nearing womanhood, You are thelast of agrand 
old name, Anastasia, and it warms my heart fo 
think our race is pot extinct, as I had feared. [ 
would gladly have rent for you here, bud for 
many reasons it would have been impracticable. 
A dying man is no fit caretaker for s young girl ; 
but the thought that there wasa Lestrange to 
reiga here after me has aweetened my path te 





\**: showed her the saperseription— 


atrenge.” 


the grave, . 


To descrite the amazement stamped on Nan’s . 
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“T leave you all. cf which I die possested, and 
Jam eure you will do your best to fulfil my 
wishes, and that you will sometimes cast a kindly 
thought to the memory of bim who subscribes 
himeelf your affectionate kineman, 

‘*Guy Lesrrangr,” 


Nan looked up with dewey eyes, Someone 
who would have loved her was dead; that was 
the firet sensation that came clearly home to her. 
The next, that without act or exertion of hers, 
the resolution she had registered on the old wall 
upstairs would goon be fulfilled, 

Mr, and Mra, Leslie read the lawyer's letter 
together, then they took up Sir Guy's ; not until 
they had finished the latter document did they 
turn their attention to Nan, 

“ Do you know. what this means, little one ?” 

Nan smiled wistfully. 

“That kind old man has left me some money, 
I shall not be a hindrance to yon any longer.” 

“Yoy were never that,” said Aunt Sophy, 
quickly. “ George” {to her husband), “where is 
Castle Lestrange }” 

‘*Tn Monmouthshire, rear the Wye. I was 
there once with my father ’—be glanced at, the 
girl—-'‘ it wae before he married, I reraember. it 
seemed to melike an enchanted palace, aud Sir 
Guy seemed like some knight of clden daye, He 
was a distant cousin of Edmund's, and had at 
ihst time sons snd grandaons. I am sure Edmund 
never cast a thought to the property,” 

“And Nan will be quite a rich young 
woman !” 

‘Rich "and the Rector almost gasped— 
‘‘she will be the richest beiress in the West of 
England.” 

“This letter speaks of conditions,” said Mrs. 
Leslie, a little prudently, 

“Thera can be none difficult of fulfilment,” 
replied her husband, equably.. ‘‘ You see from 
the tone of the old man’s letter he feels cer- 
taio Nan will be mistress of Castle Lestrange,” 

Nan thonght of her little attic, with ite 
shabby furniture, its cracked looking glaes, and 
secondhand. Tennyson; then she gave a little 
sigh. 

‘' What’s the matter, child?” 

“J don’t know,” said the girl, trying hard to 
understand and explain the thoughts that came 
crowding upon her; ‘ only I have been so happy 
I don’t think. anything could make me happier,” 

The beginning of her rerponsibilities came 
that night... Instead of roaming in the garden 
with Rob she had to stay indoors and indite her 
answer to the letter from Gray’s Inn, 

We have hinted before that Mies Lestrange’s 
correspondence was strictly limited, She had had 
& good simple English education, bui she had 
never needed to put her thoughts into writing, 
and to write to a etranger seemed woret of all. 

Thie was the letter which finally was de- 
posited in the postman’s bag, written ina very 
otif, girlish hand, aud covering only one side of 
a sheet of paper ; 


* Alandale Rectory, Sussex, 
i “June, 1895, 

‘' GENTLEMEN,—I thank you for my letter. My 
uncle wiahes me to esy he will be glad to see you 
when you call; and he hopes you will sleep at 
the Rectory, as we live five miles from the eta- 
tion.— Yours truly, 

“ AnasTasta LAURENTIA PIERREPOINT 
* LESTRANOE,” 


_ The signature was a work of time and pa- 
tience, Nan wanted to sign herself simply by 
initiale, but ber aunt objected ; and the matter 
was finally arranged by Mrs. Leslie tracing the 
long, high-sounding appellations faintly with the 
hardest of pencils, aud Nan painting them over 
carefully in ink. 

_ The letter fairly gone but one thought filled 
the mfads of the Rectory household—when will 
the gentleman from London arrive } 

The third in the mysterious blue enve- 
lope prpved to be a cheque for a hundred pounds. 
endorsed in the lawyer’s hand, “‘for current. ex- 
penses,” 

Mrs, Leslie fairly started when she saw it 
How very large must be the fortune which could 





sfford euch a goodly sum for a girl’: few toilet | tetle Aiscontentedly, one wofully wet day, when 


Wants 

She wished to conduct Nan Into the nearest 
town, and at ones begin lavish purchazes on her 
account, but Nan objected. 

“I'd rather nob,” she eaid, stoutly, 

“Bat why 1” 

'* He speaks of conditions. Suppose they were 
anything I couldn’s do, and we had spent the 
money.” 

Mrs, Leslie yielded the point. She sleo of her 
own accord wrote to Mr, Badham, and conveyed 
Nan’s unqualified rejection of his suit. All this 
was accomplished on Tueaday morning before din- 
ner, and Nan was sitting at ueedlework in the 
afternoon as quietly as gh she expected to do 
80 all her days, when a carriage dashed up to the 
door, and a prolopged double kaock proclaimed 
the advent of a visitor, 

Even then Nan never thought the arrival had 
to do with her; she eat on busy with her work 
some half-hour longer, when her. uncle came iu 
with a ctrange gentleman, 

“This is your ward,” eaid the Rector, laying 
one hand tenderly on Nan’s shoulder, and speak: 
ing with some emotion. ‘'I part from her with 
sorrow ; bub J cannot stand in the child’s light,” 

The stranger was an old man, with a grey 
beard and a kindly, benevolent face. He took 
Nan’s little hand with a strange mingling of re- 
spect and affection, 

“My dear young lady, I have known gnd 
honoured your family for years. I6 ie o true 
pleasure to me to make your acquaiatance,” 

Nan flushed, 

What does it allmean!” she asked, gently, 
“T bave read the letters again and agaio, but f 
couldn't understand,” 

“Th means that you are the lady of Castle 
Lestrange, that you will have one of the loveliest 
homes in England, and, I am afraid, rather more 
money than is good for you, Ila is not a very 
alarming prospect.” 

‘Bur the conditions }” 

~The Rector and Mr, Debenham exchanged 
glances ; their looks said as plainly 2s possible: 
“ No need to tell her yet,” 

‘Phe conditions are very simple, The first ie 
that when you are nineteen you should invite au 
old friend of Sir Guy’s to come and stay with 
you.” 

** And where am F to live?” 

“Av Castle Lestrange chiefly. I have the 
honoor to be appointed your persons! guardian, 
and my wife and I will do our utmost to make 
you feel happy. New friends can’h be like old 
oner, I fear; but Mr, Leslie has promised 
to bring your sunt and cousins to see you before 
20 very long, and I don’h doubt we can make 
them pass pleasantly to yov.” 

We pass over the adeiv, the sad farewells to 
the home of ‘her childhood, Nan cried tili her 
eyes were blistered; in epite of bis budding 
manhood Rob’s eyes were hopelessly wet. To 
fact, it was a most trying scens, and Mr. Deben- 
ham was heartily thankful whew it was over, and 
he and Nan were fairly In the London train. 

‘*T shall never be happy again.” 

And she realiy meantit; but at eighteen the 
heart is young, and opens readily to new affections, 
It was impossible to live at Castle Lestrange 
without loving it, the beautiful grounds, with 
their lofty trees, the magnificent scenery of the 
River Wye, the studious care paid to her edse 
and comfort, the fuxuries which surrounded her. 
All did their part, and in about 2 month Nan was 
tolerably cheerful, though ‘the bare mention of 
Alandale was still enough to bring the tears to 
her eyes. 

Mr, and Mrs, Debenham loved her dearly ; 
they petted her as though she had been their 
own child, and spared no pains for her comfort, 

She had a French maid to wait on her, a dis- 
tipguished Italian gave her singing lessons, Mr, 
Debenham rode out with her every day ; only 
one thing struck ker as the weeks passed on— 
there was no society ; absolutely no one crossed 
the threshold of Castle Lestrange except the 
gres-haired clergy man and the equally venerable 
doc*er, 

“ Does no ove live about here?” asked Nan a 








she was tired of work and just a wee. bit cross. 

““Toere are very few families in the county 
just now,” 

‘I see plenty of people in church.” 

“But the lady of Castle Lestrange can’b 
associate with anyone.” 

“T shall begin to wish I wasn’t the lady of 
Castle Lestrange if I never associate with a living 
soul, Don’t be vexed, dear Mrs, Debenham. 
You are as good to me as ever you can 0s; bub 
Iam so dull.” 

Mra. Debenham repeated this conversation to 
her husband. He looked perplexed. 

“ Poor child, 1 daresay it is dull for her ; but 
the terms of the will are abso!lufe until she 
comes of age or marries Ayimer Desmond, She 
is to make no fresh acquaintances,” 

“Tt sounds an absurd condition.” 

‘ ‘It is easy enough to understand, too. The 
old man brought up Aylmer as hie heir. At the 
last moment he discovered that one of his own 
flesh and blood survived. He could not leave 
the Cistle away from a Lestrange, and he could 
not bear to think Aylmer would never reign Lere 
as master,” 

‘But I don’t think he went the beet way to 
carry out hie wishes.” 

“Nor. But he went the best way to guard 
against another attachment.” 

** Captain Desmond, unluckily, is as proud as 
ehe fe. I don’t think there is the slightest chance 
of their ever becomiog man and wife.” 

‘‘ And what happeus if she refuses 1” 

The lawyer shrugged his shoulders, 

“That's just the worst partof it, Amy. If 
either of them refuse the propsrty goes to Nan’s 
eldest son, if she ever has one, aud a bandecme 
income is paid to Aylmer out of the estate, and 
unless Nan becomes Mre, Desmond, before she is 
twenty-one.a paltry hundred a year is all she 
can touch of old Sir Guy’s wealt4, 

“The good old man wished to preserve her 
from fortune hunters. He determined, if she 
refused the husband he chose for her, she should 
not be rich enough to attract the notice of anyono 
base enough to woo her for her gold.” 

Mre. Debenhara looked unconvinced, 

“Tt would have been much simpler to divide 
the property between them,” 

“Much ; but rich people never seem to mind 
the difficulties they leave to their executors.” 

“Do you like Captain Desmond ?” 

"I thivk he’s out-and-out the finest young 
fellow I know.” 

“ And has he heard of this most extraordinary 
arrangement {” 

" Yee,” 

"What does he say 1” 

** Refused, ad first, to have anything to do 
withit, I assure you, Amy, I had my work cub 
out to make him hear reason.” 

* And you sncceeced 1” 

“So far that he has prorafsed to accept the in- 
vitation to Castle Lestrange, and to make it his 
chief home for six months, but he declares 
nothipg will come of it. He says Sir Gay has 
gone the surest way to make him detest Nan.” 

© Whata pity.” 

“T told him he would be doing the girl a cruel 
wrong if he refused fo make her acquaintance, 
otherwise I don’t think he'd have come at all.” 

“That Is the only thing that is likely to move 
him~—the fact that if he refuses to marry her she 
will lose*both home and fortune,” 

*T wish it was settled.” 

“So dol. Well, Nan will be nineteen next 
April. We might ask her uncle aud aunt down 
for a month or 80 ; ib would make it more cheer- 
ful for the child.” 

The Leslies accepted the invitation readily, 
They one and all fetlin Jove with Nan’s splendid 
home. Their visit was repeated at intervals. 
Nan was takev to spend a week in London, and 
see some of the sights of the great metropolis, 

Altogether the girl was happy; thero was 
always some pleasant surprise awaiting her. The 
days alipped by until at last only a week separated 
her from her cineteenth birthday. 

It was a lovely April evening, the air was 
softand balmy. Nan had stolen out into the 
grounds; and ag she stood by the river’s brink, 
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looking drea mfly forth on the clear, silver waters, 
an old beatman, who had grown grey in the 
service of Sir Guy, came up to her, 

Oid Isaac wasa kind of character in hia way; 
but, eomehow or other, he and his young mietrese 
had seen very little of each other. The old man 
seemed to have a strange aversion to the beauti- 
ful young chatelafne. 

“Ay, but it’ea fine evening, minsy,” he began, 
with a mixture of cordiality and respect, 


“Tt's beautiful,” agreed Nan. “Oh, Isaac, I 
should so like to go on the water.” 
“Yoo cold,” returned Isaac “It’s not me 


that’ll tempt you on the water to-night, misay. 
I'd not do it for worlds. You'd catch your death 
of cold,” 

“Should you be sorry!” thinking of the 
strange way in which be had avoided her. 

Isaac stared at her. 

“' Many’s the time I'd have said no. You see, 
missy, I hated you badiy at firat, but now it’s 
different, You've a look of the old family in 
your face, aud eo I can’t wish any ill to come to 
you.” 

Nan felt puzzled. 

“Why ahould you have hated me ?’’ she asked, 
wistfully, ‘I never hurt you.” 

“ But you hurt him--him aa I joved like my 

wn son.” 

“What can you mean? 

“You don’t mean they’ve never told you— 
that they’ve let you take all that was to have 
been his without ever telling you?” 

Nan fell to trembling from head to foot. Was 
the old man raving, or could there really be a 
thread of truth in his confidences ? 

"'T never heard,” she said, faintly. 
understand what you mean.” 

“Never heard of Mr. Aylmer—my boy, my 
brave young soldier ? ’ 

‘‘T never heard the name of Ayliner in my 
life,” 

“To's strange.” 

“Was he Sir Guy’s son—the heir of Les- 
trange? Did you try to hate me just because I 
stood iu his place?” 

‘He was vot Sir Guy’s son. There was no 
drop of the Lestrange blood In his veins. He was 
just a ward of the master’s. He lived here for 
more years tian you can remember, missy. He 
came when we were mourning for the young 
master’s death, and he seemed just the life and 
heartof the place. We all loved him—we looked 
on him ag the Castle’s lord. 

“He went abroad. with his regiment, and a 
month or so later the master was taken ill, and 
we heard that instead of our brave young Captain 
the Castle was to go to a wee little lassie none 
of us had ever seen.” 

Poor Nan felt like a miserable interloper. 

“Sir Guy,” went on Isaac, “he settled it all, 
He wrote a letter to the Captain with his own 
hand to say how it was to be, and then he had 
all of us servants called up to his room, and bade 


o” 


ue with his own voice, weak and ill as he was, | 


show all duty and respect to you—his lawful 
heiress, Ab, missy, there was many a one in 
tears, ‘And Captain Aylmer,’ one or two of us 
eried out; and then the old maater told ua, in 
his old, gentle way, we weren't to think he didn’t 
love the Captain, only right was right, and he 
couldn't pass over his own flesh and blood; and 
then he made us promise, one and all, we'd nob 
tell you the wrong he’d done him, nor name him 
to you ; and if I’ve broken my word, missy, it’s 
xayself that’s sorry, only when you looked at me 
with those great eyes of yours that could see 
through a atone wall, what am I to do but tell 
all the truth?” 

This was an adventure, truly. Nan felt her 
heart go pit-a-pit—every fibre of her nature was 
fired by a sense of the injustice done to the 
gallant Captain. She would have liked to lay 
Castle Lestrange and ite rich revenues at his feet 
on the spot. 

‘ Where is Captain Aylmer now ?” 

“Captain Desmond,” corrected old Isaac, ‘I 
don’t rightly know, missy. He were in furrin 
parte, but he always promised the master he’d 
be back for Easter. Well, I reckon we'll none of 
ua see his face again. It cau’s be his home now, 
fv'll be yours amd your children’s after you, 





There's nothing left for Captain Desmond but a 
life of hard work here, and maybe a soldier's 
death in the fature.” 

Nan was crying quietly to herself, 

“Ts he married ?” 

“ He'll never marry ; howcan he? And there 
fen’b a woman in the whole world good enough 
for him! Besides, he hates ’em.” 

Isaac pronounced the last words with gusto, 
as though he shared the Captain's sentiments, 

** Hates them ?” 

"He hates the whole biling lot of ’em, which, 
a of your pardon, missy, they deserves.” 


“le 8 aa of your fault, missy, that you’re a 
woman, or will be some day ; it’s rather your 
misfortune. Iv’s my opinion women was at the 
bottom of all the misery and troubles that we 
has, There never was a battle, missy, no, nor 
yet @ murder, bnt a woman was abt the bottom 
of it.” 

Nan felt small, and, like moat passionate people, 
began indignantly to defend herself. 

“’Tis not my fault,” she cried, hotly ; “‘ I can’t 
help being here. I’m sure if I'd knowa about 
Captain Desmond I'd never have come.” 

“They'd have made you, I reckon, missy ; no, 
it’s not your fault. It juet comes of your being 
& worman,” 

Nan felt too puzzled to dispute the point. 

“ What is he like ?” 

“Who?” 

“ Your captain.” 

* Oh, he’ eas fine a gentleman as the sun ever 
shone op,” answered Isaac, promptly. “He 
looks every inch a soldier, and he’s such a will 
of his own, no one ever aald‘no’tohim. His 
eye it seems to fix a body, and conquer them. 
There’s no one in the county fit to hold a candle 
to him.” 

“ A detestable man!” muttered Nan to her- 
self. “I'm eure I should hate him.” Then 
aloud, “Isn’t there a likeness of him anywhere 
about ?” 

“There was a beautiful one,” said Teaac, with 
enthusiasm. ‘‘It used to hang in the dining- 
room, just over the mantelpiece, but it was taken 
away just before you came, to make room, for 
your papa’s,” 

* Aud where is it nowt” 

Teaac shook bis head. 

“T don’t know, missy, maybe in the lumber 
room ; folks are bad enow gh.” 

Nau let fall thetrain of oa pretiy evening dress 
and turned away. She had taken to trains lately 
as an accession of dignity, and she swept on to- 
wards the house, the very picture of an injured 
princess. 

She did not quite know whom she was an 
with ; only she was angry with Sir Guy for 
placing her in this difficulty, Aylmer Desmond 
for being the cause of it, and old Isaac for tell- 
ing her ; all came in for a ehare of her indigna 
tion. She hardly knew what she wanted, or 
what she meant to do. 

She made her way to the housskeojer’s room. 
She was a special favourite with the old dame, 
who remembered her father in his baby days. 

Mra, Pearce looked up in »' 
dusk now, and Mies Lea’ 
wander about the house at suc 

"Dear heart, missy, 
me!” 

**T want you to do me a favour, Pearce.” 

“T never could refuse you anything, missy ; 
you've your papa’s own trick of getting your 
own way. 

Nan amiled, a little mollified at this praise. 
She put one hand on the housekeeper’s shoulder, 
and said, coaxingly— 

“J want to go to the lamber-room.” 

“The limber room, miss? Why it’s at the 
top of the house. My old bones rarely get so 
far,” 

“T don’t want you to come, Oaly give me 
the key, there's a dear old woman.’ 

But Mrs, Pearce had scruples. 

“ You’d never go there 7 tl at this ae 
missy hs 


an tox 
how you frightened 


** Oh, yea.” 
“ But what would Mf, Debenham say ?” 
" He never scolds me,” 


ow 





‘* There's naught to-see there, Miss Lestrange ; 
nothing in the world but some old furniture 
that’s been tarned out of different rooms, and a 
little china.” 

“No pictures?” 

“There may be a few, but if there are it's 
only such as weren't good enough to hang any- 
where elre. Do be persuaded, miss, dear, and 
give it a 
But Nan stuck to her point. Coaxings, en- 
treaties, and persuasions prev After ten 
minutes’ delay the heiress of the castle went 

upstairs with the key in her hand, bearing a 
small silver lamp. 

She wanted to look at Aylmer’s picture—she 
wanted to see what manner of man she had 
des poiled. 

The exiled captain was quite a@ hero in Nan’s 
eyes. Sheimagined him quite an Adonis. 

She wanted to see if she could trace in his 
face avy of that hatred, for her own sake, of 
which old Issac bad spoken. 

She made a pretty picture herself in her soft 
white dress ; its long, clinging folde sulted her 

petite igure ‘to fection ; « broad, crimson sash 
tf old Indian, tk encircled her waist, and thers 
were strings re pearls on her neck—a sweet- 
faced, innucent girl, that was how a stranger 
would have described our little heroine. 

She found the room easily enough, though her 
feet ached with the stairs she had ascended. 

She turned the key in the lock, entered, and, 
carefully’ posing her lamp on a carved oak 
bracket, shut the door upon herself. 

In apite of her bravery Nan’e heart sank just 
a lidtle, 

She was in a long, octagon-shaped room, s0 
large that her silver lamp only illuminated the 
corner in which it stood. Curiosities of all 
k'nds were scattered about ; chests, whose quaint 
carving would have made the fortune of the 
dealers in bric-d bric, rare old china, yards of 
“tapestry, epindle-legged chairs and tables, the 
idez.tical harpsichord given by Queen Charlotte 
te the Lady Lestrange, who had been one of her 
maids of honour; in truth, the lumber-room at 
the Castle was like a small museum of curiosl- 
ties. 


Nan felt sure she should recognise Captai 
Desmond’s picture from old Teaac’s Gaate- 
tion, and she looked eagerly about, Only after a 
long search did she light upon threé portraits 
carefully placed against the wall. Kneeling on 
- geound she cautiously turned them towards 


tthe first two were a pair of dogs, beautiful in 
execution and design ; but with such 
frames 4 was easy to "understand why they 
come where they now were. With a little 
thrill of curiosity Nan commenced to examine 
the last, and the moment after recoiled from it 
in horror. se tly bet 

It represen’ & man ween 
thirty and forty, riding in i aeons uae ab a i 
horse—a tall, powerful-looking soldier, p= the wi 
a face which bore strong traces of colou 
origin; in truth, the complexion wa# tight 
copper-coloured, the lips were thick as a nigger’s, 
the forehead low and receding, the eyes small 
and sunken, the whole expression sinister in its 
cunning. 

Nan almost gasped. This couldn’t be the 
heir of Castle Lestrange—thie couldn’t be the 
man so lamented and deplored? Old Sir Guy 
himself could not have loved this half-caste as a 
800. 

“*I won’o believe it !” almost_screamed Nan. 
“Tt can’t be him!" 

She held the lamp nearer so as bo examine 
the features more closely. To her horror and 
dismay she read, scrawled underneath the por- 
trait, the name Aylmer Desmond, and a date of 
about four years before. 

There could be no doubt, no shadow of hope, 
this was the man whom her own retainers 
thought should stand in her place, Nan was 
romantic and headstrong. Before she ascended 
those secret stairs a brilliant scheme of restora- 
tion and restitution bad flitted through her 
brain. She had per gel heresll standing before 
Captain Desmon 

‘Take all, The tele 2 of the Castle bids you 
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doso, The last ecion of Leetrange will not be 
rich by an act of injustice |” 

She had rehearsed thia little scene fluently. 
She had imagined Aylmen’s delight, hie chivalrous, 
courteous manner, aod now——- 

* He shall never have it!” resolved the girl, 
in her own mind. “My beautiful old home 
shall never belong to # half-caste, I'd much 
rather it should go to a respectable old nigger 
with wool on his head at once, No, [ will never, 
never let it come into his hauds, Whatever 
those conditione are, of which Mr, Debenham 
talks eo vaguely, 1 will fulfilthem. I do believe 
I would rather marry Mr. Badbam then that 
Aylmer Desmond shculd reign as lord of Caatle 
Lestrange 1” 

She booked very white and still when she 
returned the key to the housekeeper, She 
managed to answer the old woman's questions 
in her ordinary voic:—assured her she was not 
fatigued, had found the room quite easy, Then 
she made her way back to the drawiag-roow, 
aud as she felt its jight and warmth she seemed 
as though struck by rome sudden fear. 

“‘ Aren’t you well, Nan?” utked Mr. Deben- 


m, 

They had long laid aside the formal Miss 
Lestrange, and the young lady had refused to 
be called Anastasia; so what could they do but 
use the quaint, pretty, old-fashioned title which 
had sounded so blithely in the old Rectory 
garden ? 

" Quite,” she replied. 

“I hope you are not too tired to talk to me, 
Nap,” said her guardian, a little gravely, when 
coffee was over, aud Mra. Debenham had sud- 
denly and mysteriously disappeared. 

“T want a little conversation with you very 
much, Draw your chair up to the fire.” 

Nan obeyed. Every instinct was againet this 
ptivate Interview, only she did not know how to 
avoid it. 

* Is there anything the matter!” 

** Nothing ; only did you not tell me that you 
would be nineteen next Thursday 1” 

“ Yos "—brightening up. “Oh, Mr. Deben- 
ham! have you changed your mind! Are you 
really none to let me epend my birthday at 


* At home !” 

“At Alandale?” correcting herself, “It al- 
ways seoms home to me,” 

“IT wish you could go there.” 

“T could if you'd let’ me. I think it’s very 
unkind of you to refuse.” 

“T am never willing'y unkind to you, Nan. 

Nan fidgeted in her chair. 

“You don’t mean to be,” she confessed, 

“You remember Sir Guy's letter? There 
was a word in that puzzled you very much at 
the time. Perhaps you have forgotten it since }” 

Nan felt sure some strange communication 
was coming. 

" Yes,” she said, eagerly. “It was conditions 
—the conditions on which I was Sir Guy’s 
heiress. You wouldn’t tell me what they were.” 

"1 told you one of them.” 

It flashed upon her suddenly like some half- 
remembered dream. 

“I know, It was that I should invite one 
of Sir Guy's friends to spend six mouths with 
me” 


”» 


‘As soon as you were nineteen, The visit 
must begin on your birthday, Nan.” 

* awe that’s why I can't go to the Rectory?” 

“ es.” 

‘*Can’t they come to me ?” 

“ Not just then. It is desirable in many ways 
that there should be as few spectators as possible 
at the meeting.” 

Nan looked puzzled. 

‘Te she so very old and infirm?” she asked 
wonderingly, 

“Tt fs not a lady, Nan ; it is his dear adopted 
son, Alymer Desmond,” 

With a little cry Nan fell forward, For the 
very first time in her life she had fainted away. 

There was but one impression on the miod of 
Mr, Debenham when Nav recovered from her 
swoon, namely, that through some unlucky 
chance she had already learned Sir Guy’s desire 
concerning herself and Aylmer Desmond, 





He wouk willin have postponed any 
further consultation till the evening. He shrank 
from bringing that strange, frightened look into 
the girl’s eyes; bub while he was still sitting 
over the fire his wife came to him. 

“She ie better now, and she wants to see 

ou.” 

“ She had much better go to sleep.” 

“Much; bud ehe seeme anxious and excited. 
Perhaps, after all, she will rest better when 
“om has seen you and learned all you can tell 

er,’ 

She was lying on the sofa in her own draw- 
ing-room, a loose wrapper of pale blus cashmere 
flung round her, and a bright hair falling over 
her shoulders, ; 

Mr. Debenham looked at her a little anxiously; 
and as most men—even the best of them— 
resent a woman’s illness, his first speech was a 
feprimand. 

‘* Wharever made you faint? I thought you 
were too sensible for such folly, Nan!” 

Rut Nao wae more indigoant than penitent. 

“I can’t help it, Mr, Debenham. I wanted to 
tell you I must not have that man here.” 

The lawyer stared ab her in bewilderment. 
Gentle, affectionate, and hospitable, she seemed 
to have suddenly become transformed into a 
fury. 

“I fear you have no choice ia the matter,” he 
said, coldly. “ Aylmer Desmoond was dear as an 
adopted son to Sir Guy Lestrange, and your 
kinsman’s will specially directs that he shall 
spend six months at the Castle, dating from your 
nineteenth birthday.” 

“ Then I shall go abroad.” 

“Pardon me, I cannot allow that. However 
you may decide afterwards, you must make 
Captain Desmond's acquaintance.” 

“ Why 3 

Did she know or did she not know? That was 
the question Mr. Debenham asked himself, as he 
watched her flushed cheeks and dangerously 
bright eyes, 

“Nan, what do you know of Aylmer Desmond? 
Why should his very name upset you t”’ 

“T hate him.” 

The lawyer lost patience. 

“ Has anyone told you that Sir Guy's dearest 
ha was that you should be Aylmer Desmond's 
wife,” 

She was white as a marble statue ; she showed 
no indignation or anger, a kind of dread despair 
seemed to have seized her. 

“It was. Nan, have you never guessed why 
you were so carefully seciuded from al! acquaint- 
ances |} why @ man you had never seen should be 
invited to spend six months in your socicty }” 

* Never.” 

“ My dear, I ask of you but one thing—don’t 
make up your mind hastily, Make tliis officer's 
acquaintance, put all prejudices aside, and give 
hica an honest chance of trying to please you.” 

“No power can make me marry him. If I 
refuse, what then ?”’ } 

“ He receives a sum of money equivalent to 
five thousand a-year, Castle Lestrange will be 
placed in the hands of trustees to be held by 
them in trust for your eldest son. If you die 
unmarried or childless:you have the right of dis- 
posing of it by will, Meantime a hundred a-year 
is to be paid to you quarterly as long as you 
rewain unmarried, It is not a very brilliant 
position, my dear, but it will ab least protect 
you from poverty.” 

Nan closed her eyes. 

A year ago that little income would have 
sounded in her ears like a position, wealth ; but 
now all was changed, For nearly a year she had 
enjoyed everything wealth could procure, had 
been taught to consider herself mistress of one 
of the loveliest estates ia England, But marry 
that man, spend her life with a half-caste, a 
mulatto ! Anastasia deter mined rather than con- 
template such an indignisy she would rather beg 
her bread from door to door. 

“Let me see !”—and Nan raised her pretty 
head, ‘‘ Listen and tell me if I put it clearly. 
Captain Desmond is to come here for six months, 
and unless [ marry him bsfore I am twenty-one 
I lose Castle Lestrange and become an obscure 
person, with just a hundred a year.” 


“You have described it exactly.” 

* Ah,” said Nan, with a little uncasiness, ‘‘T 

am glad IT understand, I think I can s}eep now.” 
And Mr. Debenham, pressing a fatherly kiss 

on her brow, bade her good-night, and left her, 

little reeking the days of anxious suspeneo he had 

to pass before he saw Nan’s pretty face again, 





CHAPTER IIi 


ONcE upon a time, before there were so many 
children in the nursery at Alandale Rectory-- 
before money grew such a painfully rare com- 
modity there—Mrs. Leslie bad indu!yed herself 
in a thoroughly good nuree. 

True, she had never been without some sort of 
an attendant for her children ; but for six or 
seven years she had been fortunate enough to 
secure. one who was in every respect a treasure, 
who spoke with a soft, refined voice, sud moved 
as quietly asa lady, 

This paragon went in course of time to better 
herself, but she kept up @ lingering correspon- 
dence with Alandale ; and news came then, just 
before Nan’s change of fortune, that Alice Lyro 
had come into a small legacy, which with her 
savings was sufficient to establish her in @ very 
respectable business in a smail east consh water 
ing-place, , 

A very small one. From June to September 
the little place was crowded, but the other 
months found it very desolate, and its shop- 
keepers depending for the most par) on customers 
from the inland villager, and from the few 
county families who lived within a ride or drive. 

Still provisions and house-rent were ridiculously 
cheap at Huusby, and there was but one fancy 
shop in the whole place; a0 what with her 
business, letting lodgings in the summer, and 
doing rare lace work for the great IKdies in tho 
winter, Alice had a very good inc»me, and lived 
as comfortable and respectable as any lonely 
woman of forty can well wish to do, 

She was eltting over the kitchen fire one April 
night, preparing some toasted cheese for supper 
—the small servant, whose duty this task really 
was, having been home to see her mother. 

The little kitchen looked very cheerful, and 
Mise Lyre was singing blithely over her work, 
when there came to the private door a faint, 
hésitating double knock. 

The worthy shopkeeper started. To begin 
with, double knocks were cufficiently raie at any 
time to create surprise; but her surprise 
increased ten fold when they came at ten o'clock 
at night, when the rain was pouring in torrents, 
and all wel'-disposed people were at home. 

“Te's a runaway,” decided Alice, ‘I shail 
not take any notice ; let them knock again.” 

The knock came again, only fainter, weaker, 
and as it seemed to the listener more hopeless. 
She eprang up at once then, leaving the cheese to 
take care of itself, 

She pulled back! the bolts, opened the door 
and saw a little perishing figure, in dripping 
garments, holding a small black bag and looking 
ready to burst into tears, 

* Alice, Alice | don’t you know met” 

The seven years of absence rolled away, and 
when Alice saw the pretty curly headed child, 
who sobbed so bitterly when she went away 
from Alandale, the tears came into her ayes. 

“Tt can't be my own dear little Miss Nan !|’* 

“ Indeed, it ie.” 

The two went back to the kitchen, Nau’s web 
cloak and hat were taken off ; she seemed to cast 
aside her sorrows with them. She sat down by 
the fire, nureed the cat, partook of the ivasted 
cheeee, and talked to Alice of old times past ss 
though she had come to Hunsby hy invitation, 
and it were the simpleat and most natural thing 
in the world for her to be sitting in Alice Lyre’s 
kitchen. ; 

The small maid came back and was sent to get 
& spare room ready, Toen Nan seemed to 
remember her arriva! had yet to be explained, 

“ Weren’t you surprised to see me, Alice ?” 

“You might have knocked me down with a 





feather, dear ; in fact, I’m all of » quiver still’ 
Nan kissed her, 
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'T was so miserable,” 

" Miserable ! That's not like you, Mises Nan |” 

“And I want to earn my own living. i couldn't 
thick of a friend in the world but you. I thought, 
Alice, maybe you'd find me a place.” 

“A place!" aghast. “Oh! Miss Nan, what 

can have happened ? ” 

a Have you beard from the Rectory lately 1” 

‘Mr. Rob called himself last, week, miss, as 
he went through Hunsaby, and he told me you'd 
grown @ nice lady, and had a lovely park all of 
your own,” 

“I'm eure I thought I had. Fancy, Alice, 
they vever told me till last night!” 

‘** Told you what, dear j” 

“That I could not stay there unless 1 married 
a bateful man—a mulatto.” 

¥ But that’s next door to a nigger, Nan.” 

“4 es, Oa, Alice!” as the memory of the 
portrait came back to her, “he’s horrible! [ 
kills me almoat to think of it, Ualesa I marry 
him I can’t have my own home any longer ; but 
they will pay me @ hundred a-year when it is al! 
quite settled,” x 

= Do you mean you have run away!” asked 
Alice, who at last began to have a glimmering of 
the real state of the case. 

‘Just that,” said Nap, simply; “and I 
have come here because I had no one else in the 
world to go to, aud I thought you would be kind 
io me.” 

“IT should like to know who wouldnt ba kind 


reuew the search with all the urdour he 
sessed, 

, "She couldn't bave been quite bad,” be mut- 
tered to himself, “ or everyone wouldn’t have been 
so fond of her. These old people haven't known 
her a year, aod yet they scem heart-brokem*at 
her loga,” 

And, somehow, after that his sentiments re- 
epecting Miss Lestrange underwent some change. 
He ceased to speak of her as if she were the most 
heartless flirt, which before that had been his 
mode of alluding to her, 

For full three months the search was kept up ; 
for thirteen weeks Mesara. Debenham and Fair- 
leigh pursued the investigation as to their wilful 
ward's fight with uniagging zeal, but they never 
discovered the slightest clue to Nan's where- 
aboute ; and at last one July day a solemn con- 
sultation was held at the solicitors’ offces at Gray's 
Inn to determine the fate of Castle Lestrange and 
ite revenues, 


pos- 








to you, Miss Nan,” said Alice, wiping away a 
tear; “and you must just stay with me till the | 
black gentleman has married someone else, 
you can go back to your own friends,” 

Nan shook her head a little doubtfully. 

“‘I giuetn’t do that—he might be too long; 
but if you will only hide me for a little while, 
just till I can get something to do, I will be | 
grateful to you all my life,” 

And so the heiress of Castle Lestrangs took 
up her abode in the little fancy shop, and after 
the first few daye there was no question of her 
eaving it. The season was coming on, and the 
shop required stocking with all kiads of elegant 
trifles 

Nan was quite a genius with her fingers, and 
under her auepices the bazaar presented a more 
elegant appearance than it had ever done belore, 
The profits began to increase in the most charm- 
ing manner, Naun’s pretty nicknacks found 
purchasers a8 soon as they were finished, and 
Alice Lyre gratefully assured her yeung lady 
far from being a burden, she was the greateat! 
possible help. 

There were no newspapers in that quiet house, 
no gossip from the ou'scr world reached here. 
She did not read M Debenbam’e anxious 
appeals to her in the agony column of the Zimes, 
She did not know that he aud her uncle were 
seskiog her far and wide, and thata tall, military 
iooking stranger was most active in assisting 
them. 

“Tt is a miserable tuainess,”’ Aylmer told 





Mra, Debenbam when he could get ber to bim- 
self for a few minutes. “There is but one 
»xnlacation of the matter.” 
% f egufesy I don’t eee any.” 
‘She had a lover, and went with him.” 


Nonsense, 

ptain Desmond smiled bitterly 
“You don’t know the girls of the present 
here is no trath or sincerity ie them.” 


SV 
of u don’t know our Nan,” ehe retorted. 
'm sure I doa’t wish to, She has relieved 
me tnepeakably by sparing me the weariness of 
epending six montby in ber socie‘y. 


as left you free to marry whom you 
will, and enjvy an ample income.” 
| shall never marry at all. J hate all women, 
Sir Guy’s will and its contents have not improve: 
zy opinion of the sex.” 
*§ Poor little Nan.’ 
‘' Ungrateful little urchin to leave you in aus- 
yonse as to her fate, Bat you may take myrword 
for it she has eloped with some beggar, who 
vught he waa marrying an heiress, We sust 
pe-he won’t ill-use her when he discovers his 
mistakes,” 
Bu 
» bare suggestion that Aylmer was obliged to 


* She 


4} 


and | 
and 


| Lestrange should be kept up, im all respeets, as 


i] 
ere to some one, Sir Guy's will was a 


| being its possessor.” 


Mrs, Debenham cried so hopelessly at 


Mr, Leslie and hia wife, Captain Desmond, the 
detective who had pureued the search, aud the 
two lawyers comprised the meeting, aud they 
started by taking it for granted that the wilful 
child, who had been sought so fruitlessly, wae 
dead, This was the detective’s belief, most of the 
gentlemen shared it ; but Mra, Leslie, after listen- 
ing to them, shook her head, 

‘*T am quite sure Nan is alive.” 

“But why!” ioquired Mr, Debenham. 
‘* Madam, she had not a friend iu the world 
beside ourselves, and she was no more fitted to 
struggle for daily bread than a little cbild.” 

‘“‘It never crossed my mind before,’’ said the 
Lady Rector, warmly ; “it just flashed upon me 
I was sitting here—Rob’s present came from 
Nan,” ? 

Mr, Leslie explained briefly that his eldest 
son waa usher, or pupil-teacher, im a amall acheol 
in the Eastern Counties. Last week he bad o 
birthday, and received a present, which he wrote 
grateiully to his mother te acknowledge. As & 
matter of fact, the gift never emanated from the 
Rectory, and the Lesiies had been much concerned 
to know from whom it came, 

“ What was it?” 

There was a little hesitation ; then Mrs. Leake 
confessed it was a silver watch ; there were many 
calls on their purse, and they had mot been able 
to provide their boy with this trusty companien 
on leaving home. ' 

"But how could Nan send it? Hehe ia alive 


Well, { came, aud heard she was missing. I 
thought then I was her murderer!” 

“ Her murderer!” 

“Ay! Ihad hated the idea of meeting her ; 
I had longed so for something to make our anion 
impossible. It seemed to me my guilty wishes 
a granted at theexpense of the poor girl's 

ife,” 

Mra, Leslic took hia hand; there was 8 atrange 
softness about her face. 

“T am quite sure Nau is alive. Incan't give 
you the least reason for it, only I feel that our 
poor child will yep come back to us. I never 
knew how much I loved her till this mystery 
bung over her fate. I assure you, Captain Des- 
mond, poor as weare, if Nau was forad we 
would welcome her gladiy to our home, though 
ahe had not a penoy.” 

*'T am sure you would.” 

“hen, after o little pauee,—~ 

“ But Mies Lestrange will have a great many 
peanies, I have quite decided to share tho in- 
come which comes to me from the estate with 
her. Five thousand year is much too largs 
an income for a single man.” 

‘You may not always be» single man.” 

He shook his head. 

‘Twas a confiemed bachelor while Nan was 4 
little child. I was thitty-two laat birthday, Mrs. 
Leslie, and it is nearby ten years since [ put all 
thought of marriage out of my life.” 

The Rector’s wife had a thorough instinct for 
match-making. Somehow ali good women have 
—-it seems part of their mature, 

** You will change your mind some day.” 

“T think not.” 

She glanced at her husdand. 

“] think a bachelor has such a lonely life. He 
never can bave a real home” 

Aylmer replied,— 

“| should say your home was a very real one, 
Mrs, Leelie.”’ 

“Come and see,” put im the clergyman, “if 
you will deem a hearty welceme-atoneavent for a 
great dearth of luxury.” 

And Captain Desmond accepted the favitation 
on the spot.. He went down to and 
wou every heart. The boys went fishing with 
him—the little givle took him: to gather wild 
flowers. He found time to do slot of gardening 
for the careful house-mother, and to lighten 
everyone’s burden. They alk liked him, and 
with one- voice pressed hia to come agai. 





she would be poor enough herself,” 

Mrs. Leslie declined to give reasons with the | 
air of conviction women cap axsume eo well, She 
declared the watch came from Nea, and that Man | 
was alive. 

The others were far from accepting her opiajon 
as a fact; but she expressed it.so strongly they 
began to feel it was, perhaps, premature to decide 
thao Nan was dead. So they arranged that Castle 


usual, and Mr. and Mre, Debenham should reside 
there, ready to welcome the wanderer. 

They also decided that.when Nan’s twenty- 
first birthday was turned Captain Desmond 
should come into poseeseion of the five thonsand 
a-year mentioned in Sir Guy's will, 

The Captain listened with an unmoved face— 
he seemed etrangely Indifferent to money mas- 
ters, He walked away from Gray’s Inn with 
Mr. Leslie and his wife. 

“You can’t think the good you have done me, 
Mrs. Leslie,” he began, suddenly. 

“How? Ican’s think what you mean !* 

He hesitated. 
Perhaps I shall be happier when I have told 


sore disappointment to me, I do not-care for 
raoney,” be went on, passionately ; “ but I Jove 
Castle Lestrange better than anything in the 
world. I believe 1 almost hated your niece for 


| "The possession of it brought her little hap- 
piness, poor child |” \ 

“[ know. I came to England with the 
strongest possible prejudice against her. I don’t 
know if I could have brought myself to marry 
her for the sake of the old place and to eave her 


“Don’t be rash,” he eaid, emiling. “Do you 
know E have a year’s leave and no-settled home! 
L might come gaartering myself on you too 
often, Mirs. Leslie.” 

“T am not afraid—you don’t seem » 6 

T have been uaore at home here than I have 
been anywhere iv my life, except at the Castle, 
You make me have a home of mg own” 

“Ab, perhaps you'll have one some day. 
Where are you going now!” 

Bie shrugged his shoulders, 

“FE promised Dalton of ours to spend a month. 
with him. He's a capital fellow.” 

“Then you're sure to eujoy yourself,” 

"Tt don’t like his family.” 

*' Too grave or too gay 1” qneried the Roctor, 
smiling. 

“Too stiff. His father’s an earl, avd the 
panoply of rank seems to overpress them all, 
except Dalton. He's au out-and-out radical’ 

He was going to an earl's, Mra, Leslie was 
but human. Her respect rose for him at once, 
and she inquired his addvess anxiously. 

‘Dalton Towera, near Hunsby,” he answered, 
careleasly. ‘Do you know Hunsby? It's o 
pretty little place on the eaet coaat.” 

“ An old servant of ours keeps a shop there. 
You cught to patronise her, Captain 

“The family could remember nothing save 
that the bazaar boasted dolls and garlands, 
neither of which commodities were likely to. be 
very useful to the captain, but he laughed and 
promised to investigate Alice Lyre’s wares for 
hineelf. 

Asimer was spared one mortification—the 
precise secrets of Sir Gay’s will bad never been 
published to the world a> large Society knew 
that another heir had been found for Castle 





from poverty ; 1 had tried to think it possible, 


Lestrange ; bub they remembered that Aylmet's 
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patrimony was large, aud it was rumoured he 
had come in for a considerable amount of ready 
money by the Baronet’s will, so he was still 
regarded as @ most eligible part. 

This being so the Countess Frances, with the 
Ladies Blanche and Mary Dalton themselves 
drove to meet him, and welcomed him with a 
considerable amount of lauguid enthusiasm. 

His friend Lieutenant Viscount Dalton of Ours 
greeted him as wildly as a dog long separated 
from ita master; and altoge' we may say 
that Dalton Towers opened very widely to receive 
the young Captain. 

It was August— the loveliest of all months for 
the east of England. ‘There were dances and 
picnics, dinner parties and morning calls. It 
was only after Aylmer bad been ab the Towers 
aboub @ week that some one declared one morn- 
ing they really muat drive into Hunsby and do 
some shopping. . ; 

Lady Blanche was working some elippera, which 
necessitated some silk, while Lady Mary wanted 
some paints, so clearly both these ladies must be 
of the expedition. Aylmer volunteered to drive 
them, aud was surprised when, at the last 
moment, Viscount Dalton himself came idly up 
to the waggonette, and took his place beside his 
sister Blanche, 

“IT thought Dalton hated shopping,” said 
Aylmer to Lady Mary, who occupied the place 
of honour at his side, 

Lady Mary was two-and-thirty, an age at 
which maidens who are ma ae nor 
engaged are apt to get spiteful. 

“ He isn’t goingshopping. You surely didn’t 
think it was for our convenience his lordship 
accompanies us {” 

“T thought shopping the chief amusement at 

Hunaby.” 
P “I believe Dalton goes into Hunaby every 
ay.” 
Ib dawned on Aylmer that his friend did 
absent himself most mornings for {two or three 
hours, . 

“ Does he go to contemplate the wares?” 

“*T wieh he did,” eaid Lady Mary, petulantly ; 
“‘it would bea great desl better than the pur- 
posé that takes him there,” 

Aylmer darted a glance at his young subordi- 
nate ; Dalton looked, {extremely comfortable and 
@b ease; not in the least like a man who contem- 
plates some dreadful conspiracy. 


“Th keeps mamma awake at nights.” went on 
dear Lady Mary, “She longs to confide in you, 
ond esk you to exert all your inflaence with Dal- 
ton to warn him of his danger.” 

“But I don’ see that he’s in any danger, 
Lady Mary. I never remember him looking 
better or happie¥.” 

“ He is our only brother, and he stands on the 
brink of a moral precipice. We see his danger, 
but are powerless tosave hia. We can't prevent 
him goiog into Hunsby, and can’t make the 
‘shameless creature remove to a safe distance,” 

“You mean he’s in love?” said Aylmer, thank- 
ful to understand her at last. “ He'll pet over 
itif you don’t thwart him; a boy’s affaira are 
not serious, Lady Mary.” 

Lady Mary, the.ice once broken, went on 
rapidly in a low voice, so that her words were 
quite inaudible to the others. 

“ He threatens to marry her. He told papa 
isst night there was nothing in the world to 
prevent him from making her his viscountess.” 

“T'm afraid that’s true; he’s twenty-three, 
— his godfather’s legacy made him indepen- 

ent,” 

Lady Mary threw up her-hands. 

“She is a shop girl,” she continued. “ No 
wonder you are horrified, Fancy the heir of the 
Daltons marrying a girl who stands behiad the 
counter of a little country shop.” 

Poor Aylmer felt bewildered. He knew Dalton 
had few of the prejudices of his class, but he was 
ofa remarkably refiaed and sensitive disposition. 
Yo think of him-caring for anyone coarse and 
uneducated seemed impossible. 

“Te she young 2” 

“There is no telling the age of that class of 
people, , they make up so shamefully. I don’t 
suppose she’s over thirty.’’ 





j the subscribers and the titles of books 





“Would it be of any use to appeal to her 
feelings—to her sense of right t” 

“T don’t suppose she has any.” 

The ea sbopped ; the déte a-téte was over. 
The Ladies Dalton were conducted to the largest 
linendraper’s in the town, and their brother aud 
Me friend strolled off, promising to return in an 

our. 3 

Aylmer was perfectly silent ; perhaps Dalton's 
conscience pricked him, for he introdued the sub- 
ject of his own accord, 

“TI see how it is, old fellow, you've been 
told to lecture me. Now wait a moment, don't 
begia before you’ve seen her.” 

Aylmer looked at him with troubled face, 

‘Ta it true, Dalton, that you are thinking of 
marrying a shop-girl?” — 

“IT would marry her to-morrow, Desmond—- 
only—don’t tell this to the women! She won't 
have me,” 

. “She probably knows how unsuited she is to 
your position, I honour andrespect her for her 
refusal,"” 

Viscount Dalton smiled, 

" Ste told me yesterday if I were a Duke even 
she shouldn't be afraid to ‘marry me provided 
she cared for me, Hang it all, they make the 
most awful fuss at home because I shall be an 
Earl some day ; and she doesn’t seem to pay the 
least attention to it. She just shakes her head, 
and says * No,”” 

*T should like to seo her.” 

“Tean’t prevent your doing it, Unfortuna- 
nately that’s the sting of itto me, Anyone who 
likes can look at her.” 

“You must take me there ; only first I want 
to go to the bazaar.” . 

“The bazaar! Why that’s where she is. They 
have just added a library, and she takes the 
management of it,” 

Alice Lyre was delighted to welcome anyone 
who brought her news of Alandale. 

It was early yet, and: very few customers 
stirring, so the mistress of the bazaar and her 
visitor had quite a chat over the affairs of ihe 
Leslies. 

“ And I beg your pardon, sir, for asking, but 
have they any news of the young lady, Miss 
Lestrange!” 

Aylmer sighed. 

“ There were no tidings?” 

* And it’s getting a long time now.” 

"Tt is, iv!” She looked troubled. ‘ Young 
girla don’t kaow the pain they they cause their 
friends when they’re wilful !” 

She spoke eo sensibly and feelingly thab 
Aylmer fancied she knew of her young assistant’s 
infatuation and deplored it.” 

“ Perhaps you speak from experience ¢’” 

7 do, eir, I’m told you come from the 
Towers, and are a friend of the young lord, I 
wish you'd get him not to come here. Two 
quiet women earning their living peacefully,” 
said Alice, with a tinge of resentment in her 
voice. ‘*It seems hard we can’t be allowed to 
live-in quiet,” 

“ But do you think it’s all his fault 1” 

“It's no one elae’s, sir! I'd send the child 
away if she'd anywhere to go to, which she has 
not, poor lamb, seeing there’s not a friend in the 
world to give her a home!” 

Some customers came ia and Aylmer passed 
through into the library. 

Lord Dalton was inepecting, or pretended to 
inspect, the volumes on the shelves, appealing 
constantly for help to a slight delicatelooking 
girl who sat at a deek to enter the names of 
taken 
out. . 
Everyone of Apylmer’s preconceived ideas 
vanished as he looked at the Viscount’s idol. 

She was so short as to suggest the idea she 
had not arrived at full growth but for the deli- 
cate proportions of her figure and-the perfect 
grace of her carriage, 

She wore « simple black drees, fitting her like 
a glove—a plaia white collar, fasteued by a gold 
solitaire. Her hair would have obec a 
painter. -1t was coiled over on the pretty head. 


The face was full of a strange attraction. It was 
@ mixture of wistful sadnees and mischievous | 
determination, There were one or two good 











rings on the slender finger. In short, to Aylmer’s 
eyes the girl would have been far wore in her 
fg place at Dalton Towers thanx in this litte 
shop. 

Dalton flushed as he saw his mentor. 

“Mies Lyre, let me introduce you to, my 
friend, my feliow-officer, Captain Dosmond of 
Ours,”’ . 

To Aylmer’s extreme surprice the girl grew 
pale as an aspen leaf; she seemed to be about to 
fall, and clutched at the table for support. 

It was but for a moment, and then she turned 
to Aylmer, with a little smile, 

“JT wish you would teach Lord Daiton 
etiquette! You are his commandivg officer, I 
believe, and so responsible for his manners. 
Why don’t you tell him it is not etiquette to 
introduce his friends to-s sho-giri as if she were 
a lad g ” 

“A lady ia a lady anywhere, Mise Lyre.” 

‘©Dhat isn’t Hunsby’s code,” 

“Tt aeams a pretty place,” and Alymer found 
himself looking acroas the mass of shingle on to the 
sparkling German ocean, ‘* Have you lived hers 
long, Miss Lyre?” } 

** Long enough to love it dearly.” 

"T should never have taken you fir a York- 
ehire-woman.” » 

“J am a Southerner—a foreigner, as the 
villagers call it!” 

“You never told me that!” put ia Lord Dal- 
ton, angrily. 

“ Perhaps you never asked me?’ 

“T¢ does not matter,” returned the Viscount, 
sturdily, “you'll be a Yorkshire-woman when 
you are Lady Dalton.” 

The girl sprang up, indignant, @ passing colour 
on her cheeks. 

" How dare you!” she cried, almost panting. 
“Why “do you persecute me like this? It um 
cruel, cowardly 1” 

Dalton protested his apologies, bub there wae 
no soothing the girl; she seemed thoroughly 
upset. 

To the surprise and trouble of the two young 
men she sat down and sobbed as if her hears 
would break, 

“You had better go,” said Aylmer, at last. 
** Can't you gee you only agitate her?” 

Reluctantly the young Viscount departed. 
Aylmer stayed in spite of himself. He poured 
out a glass of water and took it to the girl, woa- 
dering a little what would be thought of his 
position if any customers came in, 

She drank the water and eet down the gias, 
dried her eyes, and said, simply, — 

“Thank you,” 

“T am only glad to do anything for you. I 
wish I could help you.” 

“Has the Countess sent you to remonstrate 
me on the error of my ways!” said Nan, turning 
to him with a wicked little laugh. “I believe 
she has been seeking an ambaesador for eome 
days.” 

“ No one has sent me.” 

“Then why did you come? To see what 
manner of girl had tried to entangle your friend. 
Well, you have seen—you can go.” 

*T aehall not go,” returned Captain Desmond, 
coolly. “I want to kaow if [can help you. Du 
you care for Lord Dalton ?”’ 

“ You have no right to ask.” 

“| think I have. Ifyou do care I think I have 
sufficient influence with the Countess to smooth 
your position ; if not—I will do my best to get 
Dalton away-—take him on a shooting expedition, 
or something of that kind.” 

After a pause, 

“T don't think it’s any business of yours.” 

"Very well,”’ rising, deeply hurt, 

“ Stay !"” like a fierce woman, relenting directly 
she had offended him. “I did not mexn to be 
croes, only it is so difficult.” ; 

“What is?” sitting down again. 

“T don’t mean to marry Lord Dalton ;" she 
flushed crimson. “In fact, I have quite made 
up my mind never to marry anyone; but I like 
bim very much, and if he would only be friendly, 
and not talk nonsense, I shouldn’t want him to 
go away one bir.” 

Aylmer looked puzzled. 

* How old are you?” he osked, abruptly. 
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“ Nineteen,” demurely ; “does that make any 
difference, Captain Desmond 1” 

“ Aren’t you old enough to know that to be 
just friends and not talk nonsense is the moat 
difficult thing you could ask a young man?” 





“IT'S NOT MZ THATLL TEMPT YOU ON THE WATBR TO-NIGHT, MISSY,” 34JD ISAAC, 


“T was staying in the west country,” she said, 
hesitatingly ; “and the show-place was Castle 
Leatrange. Everyone was allowed to go over it 
once a week.” ° 

* And you went over. I suppose you heard 


“I don’t know much about young men,” con- | the story that some thought the Castle was to 


feseed Nan ; “in fact, I don’) mind telling you, 
Lord Dalton is the first I ever met,” 

** Where can you have lived |” 

“Tu Noah’s ark, perhaps. Of course I have 
known one or two schoolboys and some old men 

—in fact—, I once knew one not quite forty— 
but, of course, that was not like knowing young 
men.” 

Captain Desmond looked at her despairingly. 

“Did you never go to school ?” 

“Never—it Ien’t customary in our grade of 
life,” she added, wickedly, 

"What do you mean to dc?” 

“Get my own living, Alice is looking out for 
atituation for me; only she likes to keep me 
here, and so she doesn’t look hard enough.” 

** Answer mefrankly. When Dalton goes away 
won’t you feel lonely?” 

‘Not more than I do now,” she said simply. 
*'l often cry myself to sleep just because I am 
so miserable,” 

Then you are in trouble ¢” 

“She bowed her head. 

“ There is someone else, that is why you don't 
care to be a viscountess.” 

{thought I told you I didn't know any 
young men.” 

You would be much better c ff married.” 

‘I daresay ; I have been told so before ; but, 
you see, I like my liber'ty.’ 

“Captain Desmond,” she went on after a 
pause, “I should like to ask you a question very 
much, Have you a namesake }” 

“Not to my knowledge. Why?” 

“JTheard of a Captain Desmond once; his 
pame was Aylmer.’ 

*'My uame is Aylmer,” he said, gently; '‘ you 
xaust ‘have heard of me, Tell me what you 
heard.” 





! be mine?” 


“Yes; and I saw your picture; it made my 
flesh creep.” 

Aylmer burst out laughing. 

Come, Miss Lyre, I can’t let you say that ; I 
may not be a handsome man, but I can’t be so 
bad as that.” 

“You did,” persisted Nan ; “you were stand- 
ing against a wall, hanging in a black gilt frame.” 

* That picture was done to please a dear old 
friend, who was foolish enough to prize it.” 

" But it isn’t like you,” 

“Tt is so considered,” 

The old horror seemed to come back to Nan ; 
she shivered in the summer sunshine, 

“ How can it be? it is like a nigger. The eyes 
are almost sunken, the hair is dreadful, the skin 
that of @ half-caste.. Captain Desmond, when I 
saw that picture I shook with fright.” 

Aylmer was laughing quietly. 

“Tt was not my portrait.” 

“Tt had your name on it,” 

“If Mou bad asked the housekeeper or the 
man wlio showed you over the house they would 
soon have corrected your blunder,” 

“But your name wae there?” 

“Yee, the name of the artist generally does 
appear on his pictures.” 

“You mean you painted it?” 

“Just so; it is the likeness of a creole who 
once did me a + service. I was always 
fond of painting, and I knocked off that portrait, 
meaning to give it tohim as a memento ; unfor- 
tunately, before the portrait was dnished, he 
died,” 

Nan’s only feeling was.regret. Why had she 
not told her doubts and fears to some one who 
could have corrected them? Why had she re- 
fused to make the acquaiutance of Captain Dee- 





mond? How good and true he looked, how bra 

and noble! She might at least have had his 
for afriend. Now it was too late; nothing in 
the world could blot out the past, 

“ And now you won’t have any terrors 
nected with my dear old home? Miss Lyre, I 
wishin your turn you would answer me one 
question. When you went over Castle Lestrange 
did you see the girl who was then its mistress 1” 

“ Yes ; Isaw her,” dreamily, 

‘© And what did you think of her?” 

* Why did you wish to know ?” 

“ Because [ am much perplexed about her. 
Either she was a lonely, unhappy child, too inno- 
cent of the worldto understand its perils, or she 
was & woman with adishonourable secret she fled 
to hide, I would give much to solve the doubt— 
to know whether I must think of her with pity or 
with shame!” 

“ Why don’t you ask Alice} She nursed heras 
a little child.” 

“1 would rather ask you.” 

** She looked proud and wilful,” said_ the girl 
at last, feeling a strange far off sort of MAness ip 
thus speaking of herself in the third person; 
* but I don’t think she was wicked, I felv sorry 
for her. She bad no mother, and she was so 
young. Alice prays every night that all yet may 
be weil with her.” 

* Amen |” eaid the soldier, simply, and with 
that one word he passed out of the library and 
rejoined the Daltons, 

Lady Mary showed herself very curious as to 
his opinion of that “ designing creature ” at the 
bazaar; but he answered her fi mo: lables ; 
he could not have told her. He hadly kuew 
himself what he thought of Mies Lyre, only he 
knew she bad touched his hegrt as no other 
woman had ever done eince his beyhood’s love- 
dream of years ago. 

And Nan, left to herself, deserted the Mbrary, 
rushed upstairs to her little bedroom, bolted the 
door, and cried as though her very heart were 


broken, 


(Continucd on page 307.) 
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A PLAIN GIRL. 


— 0 i— 
CHAPTER XXL 


On Wednesday,et four o'clock, I was true to 
the tryst. I was first, I sat on the wall and 
watched him coming up the hill. He had, at any 
rate, the step of a young man atill, He did not 
shake bands with me or kiss me, but said, as he 
joined me,— 

“Come over to the other side of the church- 
yard. I won’t-tell you what I have to esy near 
your mother’s grave. Not, indeed that she can 
hear of, but it killed her. Come over to this side 
where we can see the place,” he said, taking me 
by the arm with a tight grip, and leading to the 
further wall. 

“ Do you see that bit of the Vann beyond Bos- 
kell, where the light is shining on it? Well, we 
parted a mile above that; and he must have 
crossed that dip in the bog that you see—or rather 
he meant to have crossed it, but never didso. It 
wes @ short cut to the high road. And now sit 
down, and 1 will lose no more time, but begin at 
‘he beginning. 

You won't mind my lighting my pipe, will 
you?” producing a short clay one—“a whiff or 
two now and then soothes me, I was a lieutenant 
in the cavalry, as you know, an only son, and 
fairly well off. Who would think it to look at me 
now? 1 married your mother when I was twenty- 
three. She was out-and-out the prettiest girl in 
these parts, and I eub out a lot of fellows when I 
curried off Miss Bourke—among others my friend 
Kant, But why he could have dreamt of marry- 
‘og, especially a girl without a penny, I cannot 
Kuess, for he was fearfully hard-up, and always 
talking of * pulling round with a heiress ;’ besides, 
he was very fond of grandees, But for all that, 
there is no doubt that he was madly in love with 
your mother, and that she could not bear the 
sight of him, 

“She said he was like Mephistopheles, and 
that he had the evileye. I believe she refused 
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him three times. Women are far quicker in per- 
ception than men, I will say. 

“T believed Kant to be a rattling good fellow. 
He was my senior by five years. No one would 
guess that now. He-was clever ; he had a caustic 
wit—s good eye for a horse, and played a firat- 
rate game at billiards, He was as poor as rat, 
and how he managed to live in an expensive regi- 
ment like ours was a miracle only known to him- 
self, 

“ He gambled, he bet on races, and managed in 
some extraordinary way to keep his head above 
water. He alwaye had a couple of good horses ; 
was always well-dressed ; drank champagne at 
mess, and had his rooms better furnished than 
any man in the regiment. 

** Yet sometimes, when cash has been very tight, 
he has been compelled to borrow—specially from 
me. I felt rather honoured, like the young gaby 
that I was in those days—and these loans they 
often passed out of Kant’s mind altogether 
sometimes he would remark, quite casually— 
‘Ob, I say, old chap, I must have a settling-up 
with you one of these days ;’ and there it would 
end. : 
“ He came to our house constantly ; dined with 
usa couple of times a week, and your mother 
did her best to like him as my friend. Then 
we had a spell of very high play. A young cor- 
net—poor Sima !|—whose father was a soap- boiler, 
and rolling in money, set the fashion, I would 
be afraid to say how high the stakes were,’ Sim 
had-extraordinary luck—the luck that sometimes 
goes with youth, ignorance, and rashness, 

“ Kant lost heavily ; but it was a mere ques- 
tion of time, his recouping himself, He thought 
I knew. I was of a different opinion ; and one 
night, I having been badly bitten myself, putina 
word, as I saw the bets increasing, I got no thanks 
for my pains from either Kant or Sim-—both had 
what I call the fever of play on them. I only 


got rough words in retura for my advice, and left 
them playing alone in the ante-room ; left them 
rather in a passion 

** However, my rage soon blew over. Next day 





1 TOOK THE POCKET-BOOK, TOBACCO POUCH AND COAT, AND FaID OVER THE FIVE GOLDEN SOVEREIGNS, 


Sim and I went duck-shooting. It was bitterly 
cold, a kind of drizzling icy raia beat in our facea, 
and we had poor sport. 

** Very foolishly I took up the subject of the 
previous evening, and told Sim that if I were 
him I wou!d bald hard, that there was likely to 
be an awful row sooner or later about such high 
pley—that it would give the corps a bad name, 
and that very few purses were as long as hie. 

“ At first he cut up rough; but after a little he 
told me that he must let Kaut have his revenge. 
‘Poor beggar!’ he said, ‘I'm ashamed to have 
won so much. He owes me upwards of three 
thousand pounds! He would double the stakes— 
aye, and treble them, too ; but it was all to no 
purpose, as it turned out.” 

“** Kant owes you three thousand over cards |” 
T eaid, in a tone, no doubt, of horrified incredulity. 
‘Good Heavens ! he will have to sell his commis. 
sion to pay it.’ ys 

"*T don’t mean to say that he has not plenty of 
coin?’ said Sim, who was very sharp about 
money matters; ‘I thought he was well off— 
omy waiting for his rente. I backed a bill for 
him just as a matter of form the day before yes- 
terday.’ 

“TY was sorry to hear it, but I said nothing. 
Perhaps my face may have expressed more than L 
wished ; for I could see that young Sim was put- 
ting two and two together in bie mind, and wax- 
fog suspicious and uneasy. However, the cold 
and wet had penetrated his bones, and finding 
that I was not going to discuss Kant’s money 
matters he said he would land, as only one could 
row the punt, and get home acroes the bog, as he. 
was half frozen, and in case of » stray sbot he 
took a gun—mine by mistake ; and I pet him on 
the back, telling him that he had much better 
leave the gun where it was, and that I would be 
home before him. The last I saw of him 
he was walking, in a rather cramped fashion, to- 


wards a gateway, as if his legs were stiff; and as _ 


I pulled away down the river in the punt he 


waved his hand to me and shouted something, 
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about telling them I was coming, and that was 
the last I heard or saw of him alive.” 

Here my father stopped for a moment, and 
puffed at his pipe in silence, and then taking 
out a handkerchief wiped his forehesd slowly, 
and resumed, — 

‘‘T was home ‘firat of course, and was rather 
eurprised to see nothing of Sim, for I went up 
to barracks on my way to our house and lefs 
his gun in his room. On the stairs, coming 
down, I met Kaut going up. He had a fevered, 
excited look, aud seemed in a great hurry to 
get to his owu quarters, passing me with a 
muttered,— 

“*Don’t keep me, there's a good fellow, I’m 
wringing wet.’ Next day no sign of Sim, nor 
the next, and people began to ask me very odd 
questions, and to look at me very strangely, 
and I understood it all; and really at times 
when the mesh of circumstances was weaving 
iteelf around me closer and closer every hour [ 
could almost bring myself to imagine that I 
had done it, Then the body was found, and I 
was arrested, Kant being as virulent and as 
bitter against me and my crime as though he 
had been poor Sim's own brother, 

‘He went down, I heard, several times alone 
‘early in the morning and carefully. searched the 
place inch by inch with his own hands for 
further proofs, I and you can understand that 
this wae a blind, that he was searching for his 
slesve link, and, perhaps, other matters that 
might betray him, and put him in my place. 

“Tne time of the trial was to mea kind of 
horrid nightmare ; the shame of it was the part 
thas I remember more keenly than even the 
fear of death after these nineteen years. To see 
the sea of faces all turned towards mine, to feel 
«hab they all believed me guilty of the crime of 
rourder—even my own counsel [ am sure had 
the same opinion ia his hearf, and my mother 
had no doubt on the subject atali ; only one 
believed in my innocence, I felt numbed, 
crushed, etupefied; even her death scarcely 
roused wie, 

"Tb were bebver she were dead and lying there 
‘than to live and be pointed at as the wife of 
Philip Deane, who murdered a brother officer in 
cold blood, who had :obbed him (for a large sum 
of mousey Sim was known to have had in his 
pocket-book was missing), and who was putting 
in the rest of his life, nob in Her Majesty's 
uniform, but io convict dress.” 

“ How long have you been out?” I asked at 
last rather sucdenly, 

“'T'wo years, Of course I am under police 
surveillance, but that is nob koown, and my 
grey hairs, end my goggles, and my trade are a 
good shelter. No one guesses who Tom Kelly 
really is. 1 tell them all [ come from Cavan.” 

‘‘T wopder what is the firat thing to be done }” 
i sa 

‘' he frat thing to be done is to visit the 
lace and the four cabina in that part of the 


_ bog. Something may be found stili, Another 


thiug is to keep your own counsel—to no one 
mush you ever mention me. When the matter 
is ripe—if ripe it ever is—I will employ a good 
detective ; but we have not got to that yet.” 

“T now understand why Colonel Kant—for, 
of course, he is the same, the man in the 29th 
Hussare—nearly fainted when he saw me in the 
anarket.”” 

‘*How—when? Tell meall about it!” said 
my father, eagerly, “When did he sce you! 
How long ago?” 

I told him of my day’s marketing, and all my 
adventures as succinctly as | could, 

‘Ah |” he said, when I bad finished, “ that 
pute avother card in our hand, * He bas never 
heard of your existence, and he takes you for an 
apparition; he takes you for your mother. 
Avoid seeing him again, or letting him hear of 
you, I may have occasion to send you with ona 
errand to him some duy, au errand that may be 
the hinge of all my hopes, I will let him think 
that you are a visitor from the world of spirita ; 
he was always most superstitious. He will be 
utterly terror-stricken—-he will confess, if con- 
feasion is needed. 

“What proofs have you that he did it!” I 
avked, 





“ His absence at the time, Though he pro- 
tested that he walked in an opposite direction, no 
one saw him, But a figure—the of a man was 
seen near the place by a little boy who went for 
turf. He said it was a tall man in white. Thad 
sounds nonsense. But we all know that Kant 
had a white waterproof coat, However, he came 
home without it and, strange to say, he was 
never seon to wear it again. Then Kant owed 
him large sums of money, though uo ‘I O U's’ of 
his were ever found. 

‘*T knew this alone. I mentioned the fatal 
circumstance to Kant a few days after the 
tragedy, before suspicion so strongly seized upon 
me, and he became livid, and denied it flatly, 
assuriog me that the debt was the other way. 

“Neliie, something tells me that wi!l not be 
silenced—that he did it, and that, yes, there -is 
surely a Nemesis on his track ; leaden-fvoted 
justice will overtake him yet, There is a queer 
old ruio not very far from the place; you and 
your cousins might make an excuse to go and 
see it, but it is eight good miles to it if itis a 
yard.” 

“No, that would not do,” I said, shaking my 
head ; “I will drees up as a girl selling flax, and 
you must take me to-morrow—yes, the sooner 
the better—and show me the very place, and 
the cabins near it.” 

“But how will you get there!” 

“Til get lifts, or you will ask for them for 
me as we go along the road, aad I will meet you 
at eight o'clock to-morrow at the west gate. I 
must tell Aunt Julia and the girls—no not about 
you, but where | am going; indeed, now that I 
think of it, I will take the mule and car.” 

And I did. The next morning at eight o'clock 
sharp we were jolting along to Boskel!, I in my 
garden dress, sun-bonneb, and a shawl, my father 
in his usual disguise. 

Aunt Julia thought the expedition verged on 
madness, but, all the same, allowed me to go. 

** Tv will do no good, child,” she assured me 
repeatedly, “‘and it only encourages a morbid 
etate of mind.” 

Nevertheless, go I would, nothing should keep 
me; and the mule (cunning beast), knowing that 
he bad a man to deal with, stepped out well, and 
actually did the whole seven miles in less than 
three hours, 

“Here is the way, the short cut that Kant 
took,” said my father, suddenly pulling up at a 
black gate and getting off. “ We will leave the 
mule here,” proceeding to tie him to a post as 
he spoke. 

‘But supposing he is stolen?” I said, 

“No fear of that, no more than that he will 
run away. Give him that bundle of hay, aud 
come a'ong, and make the most of our time,”’ 

We went first of all down @ lane, with high 
banks on either side, called a “‘ Boreen,” then 
over some green flat pastures, where the foob- 
path was black, showing the uature of the land, 
across one or two drains of water, on boards, and 
then we were bounded by the bog on either side. 

Oa the right ib was cut away, and in use, with 
piles of turf in clumps ; big deep square hog 
holes full of water on the other; the bog in its 
natural state, a wild range of lopg brownish grass 
and heather, with here and there a bunch of 
furze, 

There were some sportemen on the bog shoot- 
ing grouse, I heard shots, and presently I saw 
two coming rapidly towards us, two men (officers) 
in grey tweed coats, with a brace of red sebters at 
their heels, 

How quickly they walked! They headed us, 
and sprang over a wet ditch, just on our pathway, 
and came straight towards us. 

T saw at a glance that one of them was Oaptain 
Karslake, and wrapping my tell-tale hands in my 
blue-checked apron, I held my head down as they 
paseed, 

“[ would not be surpriced ff that was a 
pretty girl,” said a man whom I had never seen 
before. 

" Oh, bother pretty girls out grouse-shooting !:" 
said my friend, ungailantly, * Which way did 
those birds got You must shoot up, Smith; 
we have only four braces yet, and it’s near eleven 
o'clock.” 


"Hallo! hullo! you two!” cried a voice from 





the heather, ‘‘hold on a bit—waitfor me!” and 
@ very puffiag, red-faced came towards us, 
with a brace of birds in his hands. “I say— 
stop !—stop |—Karalake,” very evidently halted. 
Do you know,” , ‘that we are now on 
the very g ‘where Pailip Deane—you've 
heard the story~shot Sim long agoi” 

“Oh! a0 we are,"“shouted back a voice ; “ but 
come on--come on |” 

“ The bog bole where they found the body —" 
but we hadalready heard enough, and I quickened 
my walk to a kind of run, eager’to escape from 


earshot, 

“There it is—down there,” said my father, 
suddenly, “you see it’s quite in a hollow and 
very lonely. There, you see the Vana, it’s hali-a. 
mile off, and there are the cabins to the left ; we 
will go to them first. I'll wait outside, and you 
go in and ask for a drink of water and leave to 
sit down, as you are walking to Boskell looking 
for work. Go into the long house with the byre 
first ; that’s where the girl lived that found che 
button. If that is no use try the little one with 
one window, and mind you lead the subject round 
to the murder of Mr, Sim.” 


~D re 


CHAPTER XXII. 

Tae first cabin I was directed to I entered, or 
rather looked over the half-door iato a thick 
smoke, and asked if anyone was within, was the 
long one with the byre that my. father, who had 
taken a seab on @ stile just beyond it, pointed 
out. 

“There is no one in but granny,” said a tat- 
tered child, ‘Mother's away in the town selling 
f 1 ” 


owl, 
“Who is it? What's wanted?” said a cracked, 
eevish, old voice from the chimney, and for 
answer [ boldly pushed back the door, and walked 
in and showed myself. 

There was an old hag gathered up on a low 
seat, engaged in pushing sticks under » pot that 
hung from the chimney by a black chain—a pot 
containing potatoes, and known in Ireland asa 
skilett, 

“Will you let me come in and rest a bit, for 
I'm from a good way off going to Boskell!” I 
said, in my best brogue. 

“Ob, aye, surely and welcome!” looking up 
sharply, stick in band. “Your @ stranger, I'm 
thinking ¢"’ 

“ Yea,” sitting down as I spoke. . 

“From beyant Boskel!! And what do they 
call you?” 

“ Ellen—Ellen Bourke.” 3 

“Oh! There was one of that name wunst 
I knew well, but she was a lady. Aye, deary 
me, ehe had her own troubles,” shakiog her 
head. 

* You mane about what happened hereabouts,” 
I said, glad of the opening, ‘‘’Tis yourself, av 
course, knows all about it, if acyone did. Was 
not there someone shot in thie part long ago?” 
I went on, timidly. 

"Oh, he was shot, sure enough, within two 
hundred yards o’ where you are sitting, and it 
was me own daughter heard the moans of him 
when she was coming home from milking. But 
it’s an old story now—2o long ago that I almost 
disremember it myself, until you called it up to 


me, 

“T’d like to hear it,” I said, rolling my hands 
up in my apron, ‘and ‘tis yourself could tell it 
well, l'll go bail,” I added, with barefaced 
flattery, 

‘Twas a grave business. “Tis not often the 
quality takes to shooting one and another, Poor 
young, quiet gentleman! I mind well seeing 
his body brought up out of the bog-hole, Ic 
was just as if it had happened the day 
before, and he had been there weeks, There was 
one black-looking gentleman very active about 
making searches. He used to be down here 
conatant on the quiet, looking, looking; but he 
never found anything, with all his hunting, late 
and carly. Me daughter Mary found a button— 
a brass thing, but she gave it to one of the 
childer, and sure he lost it, Oh, faix, that was 
a rare handsome young gentleman that was 
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tried for his life—the Englishman, so handaome ! 
Aye, dear. me! I’ve stood on the road aud 
watched him .iding with Mies Bourke, or out 
with the horse-soldiers, Somehow, I had a 
notion that, with all the talk, and work, and the 
trial, and his being sent to Botany Bay, and 
dying there, that he was not the man that did 
it, after all,” 

I could hardly rettrain.an exclamation, but I 
did, by pinching my hidden hands and bitiog my 
ipa) Was she not going to say any more? She 
was sitting, looking’ in a dreamy way into the 
low, well-kindled turf fire, as if seeing eome far- 
away object. 

“What makes you think thai?’ I asked at 
last. 
‘“Ob; we all has our own thoughts, and is 
welcome to them,” giving me a sbarp giauce, 
“end ’tis no use talking now. The men that 
was traneported is dead. Ic would do him no 
good now, and it wes only a couple of years after 
that we heard a queer thing from Micky 
Connor—too late to be of any use, by the same 
token !"” 

“* And what was thas?” 

‘*Ob, Micky was a rare boy for trouble, wan 
way or another, What with poaching, and 
soaring, aod even woree, he had to keep away 
from home at times, aod just at. thet time he 
had got into a worte busiitess ‘than ueual, about 
a few sheep, and he made ‘off to America, and 
did not come home for a good bit ; but he lands 
in here one Sunday, and after a bit, when we 
heard all bis side of news, we began talking, and 
emoog other things we tould him all that: busi- 
ness, and he seemed in as terrible way when he 
firet heard it was youvg Mr, Deane had got into 
all the trouble, and was dead, aud Mre. Deauve, 
too, wid a broken heart. ao they said. 

* «He mever dope it no more than! did, A 
rale geutieman! Many atime carried bis bag 
and his gun, and he gave me half-a-crown. It 
was the thio, narrow-faced black one that used 
to shoot with him, I met bim-—TI remember it 
well, aud have every raisin to, for it was an 
evening [ Was hiding on account of a bit of aaik 
about them hoggete, I was lying behind a bank 
iu a boreen, and he passed down, and he wore a 
white coat. It was moist, and I heard a shot 
about half an hour after. I never misdoubted 
but it was some one discharging his gun before 
going home, and a while after this gentleman 
passed. I heard him comivg—running thie 
time, and I lay fiat. He had no white coat on, 
i noted, and his collar all up about his face ; 
buc it was the same, I’m ready to take my 
dyiog oath of that,’ he said,” 

“ Aad where is that man now?” I asked, 

“Faix, mise, where he can do no good or 
harm t> anyone—he is dead thie ten years ;, but 
I belave he was right, for a while after when 
my eldest son Jim was cutting up the trees and 
bushes in & fence, that borders the bog road, he 
found something.” 

“ What was it!” I gasped. 

“T don’t know that I could exactly tell you 
that. It would be mo good now the parties is 
‘dead, and it would only lade tv troubie and 
annoyance and having the polis coming round ; 
sud maybe—things is so contrary—they would 
be making out that Jim hada hand init. Any- 
way, he had it hid away, and he is very cautious 
with regard to it; indeed, for all I can tel! you, 
he has made away with it, for iv’s not a sale 
thing for anyone to have.” 

uit wasn't a gun, was it }”’ 

‘No, it wasn't that. You take a terrible in- 
terest in it, I eee, Young people is curious, 
specially young girls; but we can’t be telling 
you too much. What is taking you to Boskell 
he fy 2” 

waa going in b 
Bis Going to buy a few hanks of 

4 Oh t for knitting ?”* 

_“ Yes; it’s time I was going on, thanking you 
kindly for the accommodation,” rising as I 
spoke, 

“Oh ! ya can’t be going out o’ this like that ; 
you Tauat stop and have a few of the praties, 
There's nothiug else but a sup 9’ buttermilk, 


b ’, . . 
ut 43 re kindly welcome, and so jist sit down | 





“T know that, but I'm not hurery. I broke 
my fastiate. I'll come in again when I’m pacsing 
this way, and maybe you'll finish that, and tell 
me what it was that your son found,” 

‘Well, you beat all for curiosity, Pil say 
that.” , 

*“You see you told me so>much, and lefo off, 
like in a book, and all this is very interesting to 
folks that hear nothing, like me.” 

“Well, well, well, alannah, we will see about 
it another day. I was an old fool to tell you 


about ib at all, at all!” shaking ber head, | 


irritably. 





t 


| 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

On the whole, I had been successful, and my 
father was quite astonished that I had so im- 
mediately, as it were, gov to the root of the 
matier. 

We jogged home much faster than we had 
come; the mule always aew when he was turned 
towards his siable, and on the way we talked a 
great deal more than-ever we had done before. 

Mg father was, in one respect, like bis mother 
he waa inclined to bs imperious, I was to be 
the tool, and nothing more ; I was to do exacily 


Tt was evident there was no more to be told | a9 he bade me, and not use my own discretion in 


on this occasion, and no use in waiting, so I said 
good. bye from the half-door, and picking my way 
through the muddy yard—if yard it could be 
called—j>ined my father at the gate, but walked 


my late hostess, who had followed me to the | 


door, as ] knew, quite instinctively. 

**Come back here,” she screamed, “come 
here, avick, I’ve one word more to say to you. 
See here, heney,” lowering her voice as I hurried 
up toher, “ere you so mortal anxious to know 
what he found?” 

“T am—I am, of course,” I answered, breath- 
lessly. 

* You have some raison for it, I see,” winking 
wickedly. 

“Tl never depy it, I have,’’ I returned, 
boldly, 

** Nothing for nothing is no gain to anyone. 
See here now. I kaow where it is, and what 
would you give to see io? Come now,) there's « 
chance for you |” 

“ Whatever you like,” 

“ Would ten shillings——” 

“A pound anda pound of tobacco, if you will 
give it tome!” I exclaimed, forgetting all about 
my tongue in my eagerness. 

“T was sure of it,” said the oid lady fox, ina 
tone of triumph. ‘“‘I knew from the shape of 
your foot ig were & lady, not to speak o’ your 
grand words, There's no throwing Cust yet into 
ray eyes, old and blear as they look, honey, Who 
are you?” she asked, imperiously, 

"You will not tell me your secret, why should 
I tell you mine?” J anid doggedly. 

“Top seems to me that mice ie the most worth 
of the two,” she replied, nodding her head. 

“T will tell you who I am if you will promise 
on your word to keep it to yourself—promise 
faithfully.” 

“Oh! aye! I can promise all that.” 

“Tam Poilip Deane’s daughter |” 

**Oh! wirra, wirra, what's this you are telling 
me?” stepping back, and casting up her hands, 

“The plain truth,” taking off my bonnet. 
“You have seen my mother—is my face like 
hera?” 

‘“"There’s no denying that it isa—no denying 
that, Doyou want to clear him?” 

“Of course I do,” 

* Au’ what wiil you give me for it }” 

“J’'m very poor; but I can scrape up tive 

upds,”’ 

“ Five pounds and some tobacea, and a lock of 
tay and sugar!” said the old dame, who knew 
how to drive a bargain. ‘* Will you.go as far as 
that *” 

“i Yes. ” 

“ Well, come on Saturday afternoon, and you'll 
get it; but if Jim finds it out he will destroy 
me.” 


“No, why should he? Would he not clear 
the innocent, and punish the guilty? ’’ I asked, 
indiguantly. 3 

* Ob | it’s an old story now, you seo, Avy 
way, there’s n0 doubt but I'll have to tell the 
height of meself in lies to keep him aisy. Well, 
mise, good-day to you, and I'll expect you back 
on Saturday without fail; and you'll miod the 
tay and sugar, aod a few ounces of tobacco? Ill 
not keep you no longer ; and Jim will be coming 
sound to hisdinner. You'd better be going ere 
he sees you, for though the dress is what you are 
aiming at right eoough, any man can aec that it’s 
a lady as is inside it!” 


on past him, io case of rousing the suspicions of | 





avy way. 

I thought this s little hard, but submitted, 
His longand dreadfu) experience had warped his 
temper a little; and things must be seen and 
done as he would have them seen or done or not 
at all, 

Now that wa had got upon the trai! he was 
more eager about justice than ever, He did not 
say thatit was merely for my sake thas he aud 
I, band in hand, were to spend were dit our very 
lives in clearing the name of Deane, 

He talked now of the satisfaction of punishiog 
the arch traitor, Kant,{ who had not only wur- 
dered Sim, but also as surely but more indirectiy 
my mother, 

He was already more animated, more fluent ia 
speech at the mere idea that withia three days 
more, if I was cautioug the end of the clue—the 
thing, whatever it was that had been found— 
would be in bis hand. 

At length we got to the avenue gates, He 
opened them for the car to pase through, and 
saic ,— 

‘Now Vil leave you. Viicome back again on 
Saturday night and fetch it, but before I go now, 
Nellie,” he said, coming round to where [ had 
decended, and was standing with the reins iu 
my hands, “you must make me a most svlema 
promiss, with your hand in imine,” taking it, 
“that, by all you hold sacred, no other human 
being shali share our secret. If it gets abroad a 
whisper of it, there is an end to everything.” 

“{ promise that most solemnly,” I answered, 

* And promise never to reveal what 1 1m to 
you without my permission,” 

“T prowise that also,” 

“Not even to your husband,” 

"TI may easily agree to that, for I shall never 
marry.” 

“ Yes, you will; why not! If [ was a felon in 
reality, if I had been guilty, I could understand 
your scruples, Lut you koow now as well as I do 
myself that I am as invocent as you are. I shall 
be cleared yet. Why punish yourself if happiness 
holds you outa hand? It’smany a yoar sivce I 
saw her, Don's bea little quixotic fool! Take 
it-—-eize it!” 

“You must bear in mind that once it is known 
who I am, az Mrs. Bellamy was polite «enough to 
say to my face, very few would care to marry me 
— if any.” 

“Then whoever does, marries you for your- 
self, You. have the péwer of putting a stropger 
teat to the lover who woos you than most. If he 
stands it, marry him. And now I must be off. I 
won't go with you on Saturday again—it might 
look suspicious, Srart early, whatever you co, 
so a8 to catch the old hag aloue.”’ 

So saying he bade me good-night, clozed the 
gater, which I locked after him. 

"My cousins, of course, knew where I had been, 
and examined me with awe when lreappeared ao 
the Castle. 

I had but little to tell them, excepting the oue 
amazing fact that I was bound ior the same part 
f the country the next Saturday, but that, as far 
as I could judge, it would be for positively the 
last time, 

I did start, and etarted early, reaching my 
destination about eleven o'clock, so that there 
would be no fear of cur being interrupted by 
Jim, who would not be due for his dinuer for a 
clear hour. 

“So you are baciz, are you?” she caiied out to 
me before I was half across the yard. ‘* You 
are one of the persevering wavs! Well, come in 
-—come in,” opening the door; ‘ there’s no one 
in t) but myself. | sent Bobby away out, and 
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me daughter is on the bog. 
money |” 

(I bad. It had been provided by my father, 
who assured me that he was not nearly so poor 
na he looked.) 

I had brought the money, I told her ; also tea 
and sugar and tobacco, and she should have them 
all in good time. I was not going to give them 
first, | sald to myself. No, no! 

* Ja it gold or notes ?” she asked, avxfously. 

* Gold,” 

‘ Well, that will do, then. He has it hid upin 
the loft,” casting a very fretful glance at a ladder 
that went up into some dark, mysterious ‘place 
in the roof, 

“Can Igo!” Isaid, “Ill get it if you tell 
me where it is.” 

“No, no, miss ; that would never do, But— 
oh, my poor old bones!” she groaned; “it’s near 
en years since they were axed to do such a thing 
as climb up to the loft; however, five golden 
sovereigns is a good cure for atiffness,’’ she added, 
and seizing the ladder, which was perpendicular, 
began to climb up ; but ft was worse than she 
expected, and she was stiffer in the joints, and 
when she had got up about four rungs she paused 
and said,— 

**T can’t do it; it’s no use, You'll have to 
go yourself; and she very—very slowly de- 
ecended, 

“ Where is ib 3” 








“Somewhere in the thatch. «It’s a good big | 


parcel in newspaper. 


be at the far side—the back of the house. Up} 


you go, and don’t be long. 
souple.” 

Up I went like a iamplighter, crawled through 
a square hole at the top, and found myself in 
semi-darkness. 

{> was half the inside of the roof, half garret. 
There was a low bed, The floor was covered with 
onions sod apples (lately stored), a pane of glass 
let into the thatch gave all the light there was, 
but my eyes grew accustomed to the gloom. 

I made out creels, baskets, a scythe, a horse- 
collar, I was in the family epare room and 
store room combined, but J had no time to 
waste in staring about; I must begin to search 
the thatch. 

As I was about to commence I heard steps in 
the yard and a man’s rough voice coming into the 
kitche 

” Bad luck to me for forgetting! Here have I 
been and left the big creel afther me.” 

I cast an eye about and saw the very identical 
article within two yarde of me Horror | 
What was I to do if this man came up and found 
me | 

There was not a nook or cranuy iu whieh one 
could hide acat, Not even under the bed could I 
flee, for it was a low one, within a few inches of 
the floor, What was I to do? 

I stood and trembled like an aepen leaf, expect- 
ing that the next thing I would hear would be 
os foot upon the ladder, and, of course, he was 
Jim ! 

To my unutterable relief, his mendacious old 
parent came gallantly to the rescue with wonder- 
ful presence of mind, 

“Ie it the big turf creel you mane? Why 
sure and didn't Tom Blake come and borrow iv 
but ere last night }” 

“Bad luck to Tom Blake! He is always 
borrowing,’ said her son, irritably, “And now 
I suppose I'll have to tramp down there end 
fetch it, and lose half me day’s work, ‘he devil 
fly away with you for lending it at all. If he'd 
come and borrow you l’d—~” 

** Whist now, alannah, be aisy. I hear me 
brother John is sending me home a couple o’ 
pounds, Ye would not like Tom Blake to have 
the fingering of them?” 

**How do ye know?” in a tone of profound 
amazement, 

*‘ Mary at the Cross had a letter, and there 
was an order for me in it,” 

How much?” 

“Well, since you must know, three pounds, 
and divil a lie in it,” 

“Then I'll have that helfer calf of Connolly’s, 
assure 68 I'm a living man, I’ll go and spake 
wid him this evening, You are sure o’ the coin 3” 


You are young and | 





You brought the | * Sere and sartain, Would I tell a lie about 
t ” 


Ls es 

‘*Oh! then I'll make sure o’ the calf ; and 
now I have to tramp after that ereel,’’ which he 
did, muttering anathemas as he swung the half- 
door after him. 

"Tsay, missy, missy,” the old woman caHed 
up, ‘did you ever know the like of that for 
contrarinees? Throw down the creel till I hide 
it in the turf-house, Til swear black-and-blue it 
was there all the time—burry now.” 

No need to tell me to hurry. Between the 
fear of Jim’s return, my eagerness to find the 
hidden parcel, and the fact of being half-suffo- 
cated up among the smoky rafters and the 
smoky thatch, 1 was very quick indeed. I felt, 
I tore out handfuls, 1 searched and researched, 
and blackened my hands, and for a long time 
found nothing. 

“Try the near the chimney,” she called up, in 


scream, 

And I tried according to her advice, and at last 
felt paper, then a big lump of something, and 
after a few moment's hard work, I, as it were, 
dug out of the thatch a parcel—the parcel—and 
without waiting to open it, hurried headiong 
down the ladder. 

My hands, yes, and my face, were a sight, and 
needed a scrubbing at once, I washed them 


| hastily, in a yellow crock, whilst she did what I 


would have preferred doing myself. She opened 
the parcel and deliberately shook out a crumpled 


You can’t mise it. Ib will | white oilskin coat. 


“There was a lot of blood on the sleeve and 
on the front of it, but I washed it ont; and 
there is this in the pocket, a tobacco-pouch— 
empty—and a pocket-book, full. No money in 
it though,” she added, right freely, opening it. 
aee but papers and figures and the 

e@ iJ 


“It belonged to the murdered man,” I «sid. 
“That is the lost memorandum-book that was 
missing at the time. Strange that it should be 
found in the pockeb of Mr. Kant’s coat, Let 
me see it, please,” and I stretched out my hand 
and seized it greedily, and rapidly turned over 
the leaves, 

Yes, the bets, the winnings, were sll down 
—" Won from Kant, November 19, £250; won 
from Kant, November 27, £90,” &c.; and in the 

ket at the end of the book, that told such a 
earful tale, there were a number of Captain 
Kant’s notes-of-hand atuffed in, one for no less 
asum than five hundred pounds, and the date 
January the 13th, the day before the murder. 

However, I had no time to look over all the 
contents of the pocket-book now ; I shut it up, 
and put it in the bosom of my dress, and reach- 
ing also for the tobacco-pouch and coat, folded 
up the latter into a small parcel, and then pro- 
duced my purse and paid into the old crone’s 
withered, shaking hand the promised five golden 
sovereigns, 

How her eyes gleamed! Had she ever in all 
her nigh eighty years held so much money in her 
hand before ? 

“It’s the piice of hi life, I’m thinking,” she 
said, looking at me steadily. 

“T should not wonder if it was!” I answered, 
gravely. 

* Aye, but you’ve a great spirit for a young 
girl. You'd hang him—-I see it in your eye!" 

“He deserves to be hanged, if ever a man 
deserved it!” I said, sternly, “ Look at all he 
has made us suffer. He cah have no conscience 
—no remorse—no pity-—no——” 

“And the tay and sugar and backey?” she 
interrupted. 

“They are in the cart. I did not forget them. 
I'll fetch them in a minute,” carrying off under 
my arm the coat, and hurrying oud to the gate, 
where was the mulé, who, having disposed of his 
lock of hay, seemed quite impatient to be gone. 
". Here they are,” I said, placing three parcels in 
her apron, “and I muet be gone; I've a long 
way to go, Be sure and certain you never, 
never tell that I came here, or that you sold me 
that!” 
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“Ay, honey, you got it too chape altegethir, 
You — the string lies momen and 
pow I've to up no lees nor of it 
for Connolls's call We never reckoned on that, 
That only leaves me two ; and I'll have to square 
Mary at the Cross, not tos of how I’m ever 
to face down Jim abcut the creel; and if he 
“a the coat is gone, what will I do at all, 
at 1 ” 

“Say the rate took it!” I suggested. “I 
wonder they did not.” 

“*Deed and if I tould him that‘ he'd smell 
rat. He knows there’s nob wan about the place, 
Miss Bourke, dear—I mean Miss Deane, wouldn’: 
you try in your pocket, and see if you haven't 
another gold sovereign about you for the poor 
ould woman that hae put you on the track, and 
that has to run all the risk, nob to spake of the 
peril of her soul with regard to all the lies she 
has tould for Pond 

I had another sovereign, as it happened, sy, 
and a one-pound note, too, and I could not resiss 
this pitiful appeal, and handed over the coin, 

* You may as well give me the note, too,” said 
the rapacious old person, “ It will help to bury 
me!” and I gave it aleo. 

I believe she would have had everything there 
was in my purse, if it had been twenty pounds, 
but it was now empty. 

‘‘Mind you keep my secret,” I said to her, 
across the half-door, ° 

** Ts it to keep it?” in a tone of sbrill decision, 
“Why, iva as much as my life would be worth 
to breathe it, after the hand I have had in it 
myself. I suppose you wouldn't wait for a cup 
of tay—your own tay, mies ?”” 

Needless to say 1 would not. I was in too 
much haste to be gone. 

I had executed my commissfon—I had got my 
clue—I was most impatient to be off and to leave 
that hateful, horrible neighbourhood, never, I 
hoped, to set eyes upon it again as long a: 
lived. That egening, in the dusk, at the gate, I 
handed over the coat, the book, and the pouch to 
my father. 

“T cannot see to read,” he enid, “but I can 
swear to the coat, to the book and the tobacco- 
case, I gave it to Kant, and in the daylight his 
initials are to be seen inside it. I am certain, for 
I put them there myself. That—holding It out 
—alone is enough to hang him. That — 
that it Is his coat. You are a good girl, Nellie. 
I don’t know where you got all your nerve from 
—-not from you mother. I am going away for 
awhile, but if you want mea letter addressed to 
Tom Kelly, Post Office, Boskell, will always reach 
me. Put ‘to be forwarded’ on it, and now I'll 
say good-bye, 

“T little thought the girl that was on the 
post-car that day I stopped the horse was my 
own daughter. I] never what I felt 
when you first looked me in the face.~ I though® 
it was your mother come to life. It was # 
lucky cay for you, for I saved your life; ands 
lucky day for me, for you have put me in the 
way of getting mine back—if you cam under- 
stand such # queer speech! You little knew who 
I was when I walked with you three months ago 
and more, and left you at those very gates. | 
knew who you were, of course, and it was all! 
could do to keep my head. By the way, whats 
sensation it will make io the fashionable world 
when the colonel of the 29th Hussars is arrested 
for murder, and a stil! greater sensation when he 


is hanged by the neck until heise dead! But his | 


sufferings—if the hangman knows his business— 
will only last for seconds, or at most for a minute 
—mine have endured for years. I am going 
set the machinery of the law to work. I, a 
ticket-of-leave!"—with a strange, odd laugh. 
“1 that fails I shall strike bim, through you, 
Nellie, Good-bye—take care of yourself,” 


(To be coniinued.) 
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Ger and preserve a good name, if it were but 
for the public service ; for one of a deserv 
reputation hath often times an opportunity % 
do that good which enother cannot that wantt 
it, 
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THE DOCTOR'S SECRET. 


—10:— 
CHAPTER LY. 


Gornon Forszs was the happiest man in 
England over the thought of how cleverly he had 
saved himself from a life of misery by such a 
timely little ruse. 

How little Grace LeClercq cared for him, after 


all! . 

At this turning point in his life a strange 
event . 

The poor old lady, Mra, Moore, whom he had 

brought to his own place to have her under his 
supervision, took a turn for the better, Oae 
morning Gordon was delighted to see her open 
her eyes with a gleam of reason in the:n. 

“Where am I?” she cried, attempting to 
struggle up to a sitting posture. “I—I—must 
get the doctor quick, or it will be all over with 
the little child |” 

Ae laid his cool, firm white hand on her fore- 
head, 

He knew that with returning conscioucness 
the thread of her life had been taken up at the 
point where it had been dropped. 

He gathered at once from her incoherent mut- 

ings that the poor old soul had been going for 
a doctor when she was taken ill. Her surround- 
fnge puzzled her. 

There was something in the face bending over 
her that caught and held her attention. 

‘Who are you, and how came! here?” she 
repeated, 

‘You were found in the snow,” he said. ‘‘A 
noble- hearted lady rescued you justin the nick 
of time to save your life. I ama doctor,” he 
added, after a moment’s pause, “I tock such 
wo interest in you that I had you brought here 
to my home.” 

She looked up at him with a look which he 
never in his life forgot. 

“Who are you!” she whispered, catching ab 
his hand convulsively, “ Your eyes look at me 
from out a face that has been mouldering in the 
grave this many a year. I can almost fancy 
myself a blithe young lassie again, and you——” 

A fit of coughing broke the sentence, 

After a moment’s pause, she went on,—- 

“No, he is gone, and so is the noble young 
eon for whom I watched and waifed this many a 
year, but whom I fear I shall never see again, 
He was the light of my life, I did not want to 
go until he came. I did not want to go until 
another Christmas was here ; perhaps he would 
come back to me then. In his last letter from 
far over the sea, he said, “Look for me when 
the Christmas belis are chiming, mother !” 

Gordon Forbes started as though he were shot, 
his face turning as white as it would ever be in 
death, 

He bent over her breathlessly. 

“ Great Heaven!” he said, “it cannot be that 
{—that I——” 

Again he bent lower, lookipg with startling 
eagerness at the wistful face upturned to his. 

“Tell me,” he cried, h ly, “did—you— 
ever— live—in—Houston—S “and-—did—you 
—ever have a son who—who—was adopted by— 
8 family, who educated bim—sent him a’ to 
study ?” 

“Yes,” she answered ; and before he could 
utter another word, shecried out : “ Oh, merciful 
Heaven! has God answered my prayer at last? 
Are you—my son?" 

He never remembered in what words he 
answered her, he’ was so excited. He caught 
her up in his arms, crying out that Heaven was 
indeed good to him in letting him find his mother, 

How the dear old soul wept and clung to hiai, 
@3 though it were a dream from which she 
thought she might awaken—a dream that was as 
eweet as the breath of life to her ! 

And as they talked, clasped in each other's 
arms, a still greater surprise came to him in the 
knowledge that she knew Mona Tempest—that 
Mona tad sent her for him. 

“I—I—did not quite catch the name of the 
doctor,” she muttered, ‘‘I only remembered 
the street and number ; bui it was tho hand of 





Heaven that guided us to each other,” she went 
on, fervently, 

Handsome Dr. Forbes knelt at her bedside, 
murmuriog that it was indeed so, Toe next 
few hours they spent together were the happiest 
of their lives, ; 


“ You shall never know want ogain, mother !” 
he cried out. “I will buy you abeautiful home, 
and instal you in it as queen.” 

She emiled. 


"You may get the house, Gordon,”’ she said, 
“but I do not want to be queen of it, Save that 
position for your wife, when you get one. Tell 
me, my son,” she said, ‘have you already a 
sweetheart ” 

His answer astounded her. 

“I never loved but one young girl in ali my 
life,” he said, ‘and that one is Mons Tempest.” 

A volcano burs’ under her feet could not 
have surprised the dear old soul more. 

Still holding his mother’s band, he told her 
all hie love s from beginning to end, while 
she listened with bated breath. 

“Mona is the very girl I would have chosen 
for you from among the whole world ofgirla, if I 
could,” she said, jabilantly. ‘' Little Minna has 
either died or recovered long since,” she added, 

** But, nevertheless, I am going to where t 
are at once,” he sald, springing from the - 
side, “ And if there is auch a thing as bringing 
them back with me, mother—either one or both 
of them—I will do it.” 

‘ Alas ! it is long weeks since I have been here, 
as you say, and much may have taken place in 
that time. Go quickly, Gordon, and may Heaven 
help you to her, my boy.” 

Io seemed an age to her until he returned. 
She heard a step on the stair, and the next 
moment he was in her presenca She knew by 
his face that something was wrong. 

“ You found that poor little Minna was dead !” 
she whispered, 

“No,’’ be anawered; ‘ little Minna recovered, 
Mena secured a position, I hear. They cannot 
remember where she went, She is as hopelessly 
lost to me now as she was in other days, when I 
was searching for her so eagerly.” 

**You must not give up so easily, my son,” 
she sald. “ You could find her by advertising 
for her,” 

“T have determined to try that courses but it 
will take patience,” 

He sat down by the bedside, and again they 
talked over reminiecences of other days, When 
Gordon heard of how good Mona had been to his 
old mother, his heart was visibly touched, and 
indeed he could not contro) his emotion when he 
learned that it was Gus LeClercq who turned his 
poor old mother out into the street on that 
memorable day in which he drove to the build. 
ings with him, and when he heard how Mona had 
knelt and prayed to be allowed to keep the old 
lady, and share her last crust with her. 

Doctor Forbes buried his face in his hands, 
while tears that were no disgrace to his noble 
manhood filled his eyes. 

How etrange it eeemed that both he and his 
poor old mother loved Mona. 

‘*When I did not come back of course she 
must have thought that I had perished in the 
storm.” ‘ 

“T have a double incentive now for finding 
her,” said Gordon, " 

He inserted personals all the daily papers ; 
but as day after day passed, and there were no 
_s her, he began to lose heart, his high hopes 


wan ; 
Day after day, in answer to his mother's 


query, he was o to tell her the truth— 
there was no news Mona ; he could not find 
the slightest trace of her. 


“It’s my opinion that she has left the city, 
Gordon,” declared Mrs. Moore, “She always 
wanted to go to some Southern place.” 

‘Tt I thought that I would travel through the 
South from one place to another until I found 
her. I would not rest by night or by day. One 
cannot be sure that she <r hespgee cm was only 
conjecture on my part. wi vertise another 
week,” he said, Takaranisodiy ; “and if I fail to 
find her within that time, E.will try another 
course,” 





Every effort that he put forth seemed as futile 
as ite predecessor. 

In the meantime he had purchased » magnifi- 
cent mansion in Mayfair, and he had his mother 
carefully conveyed thither, never for a day re- 
laxing his eager search for the girl he loved, 

Twice during that time he saw Grace LeClereq 
and her mother driving down one of the fashion- 
able streete. 

‘ As chance would haveit, both times he was on 
oot, 

They saw him as soon as he beheld them, 

Ere he had an opportunity to raise hia has, 
both ladies had turned their eyes in an opposite 
direction. 

He amiled to himself, thinking how little they 
had cared ior him after his supposed failure; and 
then be thought of Mona, and how diifsrently 
she would have treated him uuder hia odveras 
circumstances! He said to himeelf,—— 

* Every man who has money ought to teat 
well the love of the girl who accpts him, in order 
to find out if her love be genuine.” 

Tn his heart he could feel nothing but contempt 
for the LeClereqs, 

“The mother, son, and daughter are all alike,” 
he thought, “I am glad that my life was not caab 
in with that family.” 

Meanwhile, Grace LeClereq had ridden on’; 
the paleness of her face had given place to a deep 
red tinge. 

“ He does not look very much concerned about 
losing his fortune, mamma,” she said. “That 
wasan elegant new suit of clothes he had on.” 

‘Of course he purchased it before the mishap 
came,” said Mrs. LeC'ercg, contemptuously. 

‘I do not believe it, mamma,” said Grace. 
“Toat is a new atyle for gentlamen—and it’s 
juet out. Gus has ordered a new suit, but it is 
not made yet, 1 heard him say.” 

“If Gordon Forbes has a vew cuit just after 
losing his fortune, it is ostensibly for the purpose 
of catching a new heiress. There’s many an 
heiresa I know that would be glad to capture 
Gordon Forbes, fortune or no fortune,” said Mrs. 
LeClereq, terrified lest her daughter were re- 
gretting giviog him up. 

“ He does not’ seem to he worried particularly 
over my desertion of him, believe me, mother.” 

“ Because he will find it difficult enovgh to 
keep himeelf, let alone a wife,” 

To this her daughter made no reply, 

“You will have to forget him, my dear, and 
find a rich man.” 

“ That is easier said than accomplished,” sald 
Grace. drily. 

“We will pot go over the same old ground,” 
said Mra, LeClercq, sharply. 

At this time a Russian Count happened to 
come upon the scene. 

The dashing beauty of Grace LeClercq seemed 
to captivate his fancy. The third time they met, 
much to the scheming mamma's delight, he pro- 
posed marriage to the beauty 


te ee 


CHAPTER LVL 


Mrs. LeCrencg was in ecstasies at the bril- 
Mant prospect of her daughter Grace, She 
scarcely thought anyone leas than a prince good 
enough for her. Still, it was a grand thing to 
affix to her name the title—Countess Orloozki, 

“ That is far better than marrying a rich young 
doctor, who is no better than any other man,” 
said Mra.LeClercg. “ You see you are well re- 
warded for taking my advice, daughter, What 
a most fortunate thing it isthatd you had your 
wedding clothes all ready. See whate magofi- 
cent betrothal ring {t is that he gave you! He 
eaye it was worn by a queen, and handed down 
for generations,” 

*{ should much rather have had a new ring 
bought for me, that was never worn by anyone 
else but myself,” said Grace, whining. “See, the 
brightuess is all worn off it,” 

“Tt seems to me that you ‘are never satisfied, 
my dear,” said her mother, deprecatingly holding 
up her hands. “ But the Count is very handsome, 
you must remember, very wealthy, and there Is 
nothing more to be desired,” 
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“Do you know, mamma,1 often think he is | 
not, so deeply smitten with me as he saya he Is, 
When I look up suddenly, 1 sometimes catch him 
looking very strangely at me, It is nob a look of 
love or of pride, mamma,” 

“You are pleased to be fanciful,” eaid Mre. 
LeOlereq, severely. “It isa pity you are not a 
fortune-teller. I never in all my life saw o girl 
with such odd notions as you have.” 

Doctor Gordon Forbes smiled grimly when 
he read the announcement in the paper. 
He had met the Count Orloozki a few evenings 
before atthe club, anc utterly disliked him. 

" His is a face that { would not trust, Still, | 
Grace LeClercgq ig nothing to me,” 

It was not for him to express his euspicions 
with regard to the Count, The girl and her 
mother were old enough to judge for themselves, 

He could not bring himself to worry over Grace 
LeClereq’s future. The finding of Mona was in- 
finitely of more account. 

Mona was certainly not in the city, he told 
himeelf, or the constant appeals to her which he 
had inserted in the daily papers would have 
caught her eye, 

Where was she? Where could she have gone ? 

The puzzling questions worried him dreadfully. 
Fach day he returned to his mother with the 
sone anewer-—he bad heard nothing from Mona 
ae yet. 

Inder the influence of her great, new-found 
happiness, Gordon’s mother was regaining her 
health so rapidly that she surpri even the 
foctor. 

She declared that there was only one thing 
that could make her cup of happiness full, and 
that was to have her son find Mona, and marry 
her, a proceeding which he was only too willing 
to do his part to carry out, 

He had induced his mother to cail herself 
Forbes instead of Mrs. Moore, In order to svoid 
unpleasant {pquiries among friends and servants, 

When it became known that Dr. Forbes had 
purchased an elegant mansion in Mayfair the 
astonishment of the people who had passed him 
by, thinking that he had lost bis fortune, knew 
no bounds. 

Some one circulated the report that his mother 
had come over from America to live with him, 
aud they concluded that she must be immensely 
wealthy. Grace LeClercq heard the news with 
the utmost unhounded astonishment. 

Do you think, mamma, that it isa trick}” 
she cried, 

Her mother shook her head, 

* He has lost all his money, and that’s all there 
ia toit. Iam never for a moment caught with 
these rumours.” 

‘Still there may be truth in them,” persisted 
the daughter, 

“ You have captured a Count, so you must be 
satisfied to let well enough alone, and waste no 
time in thinking about Forbes, I don’t want 
you to make me worry over you like I do over 
your brother Gus, Ib ia all we can do to keep 
our heads up now. Everybody’s talking about 
what he’s done; and they all think that Maria 
has been awfully cbased. Your poor brother is 
in hiding, and Heaven knows when he’ll ever be 
able to hold his head up again. If the Count 
should once hear about it {6 would imperil your 
chance considerably with him. He is the soul of 
honour himself, and would nob expect the rela- 
tives of his jlancée to be anything less 

“He vever asks me about ray brother Gua, 
though he haa heard me speak about him.” 

"Don't you introduce the subject 1” exclaimed 
Mre, LeClereq, nervously. “ You are on the eve 

fagreat triumph, my child. Let nothing grasp 
the golden prize from your outstretched bands, 
It’s the easiest thing in the world to lose a Jover, 
if one’s the least bit careless.” 

* You are quite right, mamma; and I promise | 
you to be extra guarded in all I say or do| 
when the Count’s by.” | 

“Of course, when we were eo auxious for you 








to marry Doctor Forbes, Grace, my dear, we 
havu’t met the Count, We had no idea that 
you were capable of captivating a Count; but it 
ie «| ways well for a girl todo the best she can,” 
“What is to be, will be, I suppose,” said 
Grace, th+:ghtfully, ‘I kuew when Gordon fell | 


in love with that miserable little creature from 
the House, that he would nevér ke any- 
thing more to me, I told you so at the time, 
manima, bet you woulda’t have it so, You be- 
lieved that he couid Se made to forgev that girl, 
but you see he never did.” 

‘* It is nonsense to talk about thatnow. As he 
is free now 1 believe he ‘will hunt up Mona 
Tempest again.” ‘ 

“It's a matter of perfect indifference to me,” 
said the girl, with a frown, ‘ who he goes with, I 
shall be pleased if you will not refer to him 
again.” 

But without ooticing ‘her® mother’s discom- 
fiture, she went on? 

"It looks very suspicious, doesn’t it, his buying 
that grand mansion Whenever men buy houses 
they are generality contemplating matrimony ; 
they have some one picked out. Mamma, I be- 
lieve it was a sche’ »—atrick played upon us to 
secure his release, ° 

“Pshaw!” said Mrs. LeClereg ; but she gave 
a atart. 

What if there were any truth fn the surmise? 
But then, whad need she care if her daughter 
were 80 soon to marry a great Count? 

Now that Grace had lost Doctor Forbes for 
ever despite the fact that she had made a much 
better matrimonial choice, she could not quite 
forget the handsome young doctor, try hard as 
she would, exermplifying the old adage, “The love 
of the man you have lost seems sweeter and 
dearer than avy other you ever knew.” 

She tried hard to make herself believe that 
sabe had chosen wisely ; but an unrest came inte 
her heart which she‘could not banish, as there 
were some things about the Count which she 
heartily disliked ; yet she made up her mind to 


conceal some of them from her ‘exacting, over- 


zealous mother, 

Oa one or two occasions, when marriages. had 
taken place between noblemen end wealthy 
American heiress93, he had remarked gravely to 
Grace, 

" A marriage of that kind is a very good one ; 
both parties cannot help being pleased. Why, 
the hefress settled » handsome sum of money 
upon her intended just before the marriage—a 
large, comfortable amoun?, such as every noble- 
man actually requires. Egad! he is a fortunate 
fellow ; one to be envied, I should say. Baud of 
course that ia nothing unusual, but customary in 
high rank, A handsome dot is always needed, 
you kuow,.” 

Then it occurred to her that these were cer- 
tainly hia own sentiments which he wae express- 


| ing, and she had turned ber head thoughtfully 
| away from him without deigning the reply that 


he was anxiously waiting to hear, 

After these little hints Grace LaClercg tried to 
be merry, to shake off the dreadfal presentimeats 
that filled her heart, warning her of her lover's 
perfidy. But she told herself that it couldn’s be 
possible he should be so mercevary, he was ec 
young and 40 devoted to her, aud every one was 
congratulating her upon the splendid match sie 
was making. 

She must be judging this young nobleman 
wrongly, she concluded. Whenever she broached 
the subject of the young Count in any other light 
than a favourable one, when she was talking to 
her mother, that lady would frown darkly, and 
manage to cat that particular conversation short. 

‘Oh, I can read you like a book, daughter,” 
she would siy. ‘' You’re in love with that 
Gordon Forbes, and you can take uo interest in 
any other msn. His place can never be filled fn 
your simple heart, I'm afraid, One would surely 
think you had gone daft over him,” , 

Grace LeClereg had not the courage to tell her 
mother the true state of her heart, She could 
ouly lock afar off with solemu, wide-open oyes, 
alert and watchful in their. strange expression, 
with a burning, defiant light in their depths that 
might have told their own story. 

Mrs. LeClercq went on laying her plans for the 
brilliant match without consulting Grace's wishes. 

Her daughter was like wax in her hande—as 
easily moulded as she willed, The young. Count 
wae the most selfish pereon she had ever. met, 
she acknowledged to herself. Still she would not 
admit it to Grace for worlds, 


A 





~ .* 


He would be different after his marriage to hee 
daughter, she firmly believed. Grace’s beauty 
and youth would work a marvellous change in 
him. Besides, his great wealth and rank would 
certainly atone for any of his short-comings, and 
his fair bride would be the envy of the land. 

Mrs. LeCierog did not see so much of her 
daughter as she used to, for the Count’s visits 
were more frequent than at first ; but she could 
not help noticing, when they met in the dining. 
room, or after her lover had gone, how the hectic 
colour came and went on the girl's face, and how 
little she had to say to the family about him. 
Unknown to her, her mother watched her 
narrowly. She noticed that Grace eat very 
little and slept poorly, and she racked her brain 
as to what the cause could possibly be, 


CHAPTER LVIL ° 


Ir had been w busy week at Mrs. Lawaon’s 
cottage, and she had entered into the arranging 
of the costly trousseaw, hoveriog round the dress- 
makers, and lingering atthe young girl's side, 
with as much interest as though she had a right 
to, 

‘* What a happy girl you t to be... How 
very clever you are,” pond iy al Lawson, one 
day, with au incomprehensible laugh that annoyed 
her young companion. 

“Ido not see that I am clever, avd almost 
any other girl is happier than 1 am to-day,” was 
her quiet reply. 

“ Mr, LeClereq is so fond of you that your 
every want is supplied. You never could have 
found another man who would have been as 
much in love with you as Mr.—my nephew— 


“Mrs, Lawson,” she said, tremulously, with a 
sort of appealing look at the curious face of the 
woman bending over her, “won't you please 
leave Mr. UeClereq out our conversations here- 
after} There's so much I have to think of.” 

There was such » pettish ring in the usually 
sweet voice that Mrs. Lawson stood looking ad 
her in wonder. 

‘«[—I have offended you—displeased you ; but 
I am sure Il did not mean to,” exclaimed Mons. 
‘*Tam so frank in my answers that one cannot 
understand me at times,” 

"So am I,” answered Mrs. Lawzon, “ but, law, 
miss, you don’t know me—my nature's too strong 
a one for me to take cffence. You look tired, 
my dear, and I have come to ask you to let me 
help you. instead of your helpin’ me. We can 
talk » bit, and go through thore ‘ere thinge, and 
see what you need fur your furbelows. as well.” 

Mona sighed ; she could offer no protest to 
Mrs. Lawson’s proposition, although the one 
dread of her life was the ‘“‘ little chats” that 
Mre. Lawson often extended into hours of vain 
boasting, ill-advised lectureeyand the like. She 
realised that Mrs. Lawson wae so parrow-minded, 
so devoid of intelligence, that she had to exercise 
all the patience in ber nature to listen to her odd 
remarks, 

“You may look over my wardrobe if you 
like,” said Mona, resignediy, and with » look 
which she tried bard to hide—that she would 
rather have been alone, 

Nothing daunted, Mrs, Lawson started to the 
table, and picked up the first box she could lay 
her hands on, 

** Mercy on us! what is this bit of fiaery ?” 
ehe cried, throwing off the cover, and unwrapping 
from the tissue folds an exquisite jewelled- 
hindiled fan. ‘“ Nothin’a too good for you that 
Mr,—my nephew—can buy. See the priceless 
lace cn them there sticker, Jest same kind as 
the dress-maker is to put on your dress, This 
’ere fan is to match, I heard her say. Let's take 
a look at your gown.” ; 

Mona placed the heavy, glossy satin dress on 4 
chair beside her, and with a shrill whistle of 
delight, and a most bewitching courtesy, Mra 
Lawson stooped down and gathered the folds 
about her, eyeing the robe curiously, 

‘* Why, this ien’t finished ; there is only half 
the lace on here that was ordered. The madam 
told me yesterday she would have to bave a 
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much more, and she left. me 4 lish of articles, 
ordered some while sgo, that’s not here yet, I 
aee, She will be here this affernoon, and not 
finding the goods here, will report to Mr.—-to my 
nephew—and he will be furiously mad at me for 
not going to town and seeing to it.” 

‘*] cam help’ you out of it, if you wish,” said 
Mona, with a quick, petulant movement, “I can 
go to town and select the goods that are needed ; 
iy will not take me very Jong, and the dress- 
maker need not be kept waiting.” 

‘‘Whah @ smart girl to belp me owt of my 
difficulty,” she anewered, “I can go with you, 
for company’s sake, and we can buy the geods, 
take a nice lunch at a caf¢, as all the fine ladies 
do, and gét back here before the dress-maker 
comes, My nephew must not know it.” 

There was nothing for Mona to do but to 
acquiesce iu Mra, Laweon’s arrangements, 60 she 
burried to her little room, made a neat but simple 
toilet, and hastened to Mrs, Lawson’s apartment, 
doing her best to make the woman as present- 
able as was in her power. 5 

She kissed little Minna “ good-bye,’ and ihe 
two started off on that journey that was destined 
io ba so eventful to Mona, When they had 
proceeded a little way Mra, Lawson began to 
show signs of fatigue. She ordered a cab, and 
soon they were whirling swiftly away toward 
their destination, Mrs, Laweor singing and 


chatt ‘ag away like a rgpie, the young girl at |: 


her side quiet end reflective, 

Mona’s thoughts were far away—of one who 
had been dearer to her than life itself, one whom 
che could never forget while life lasted; but he 
was betrothed to another, 

She could not etifle the refrain that seemed to 
come to her from the depths of her frank, 
loving heart. 

The light changed on Mona's face as she 
thought of that dream which was all a blank 
now, and during the remainder of the ride she 
had hard work to realise that she was the 
affianced bride of another. 

Half an hour's ride brought them in front of 
tho large emporium for which they had set out, 
cud an instant later they were at the counter, 
busily lock'ug over several of the needed articles. 

Unfortunately, in their haste they had for- 
gotten to bring a sample of the lace, which was 
the most important of all, 

Toe salesman who waited upon them was 
puzzled in trying to find a dainty pattern of fine 
texture, such as they beth tried to describe. 

Ale hunted in vain through innumerable boxes, 
called his assoviate clerks and made inquiries as to 
whether any different laces had been on sale, or 
if they had disposed of any rare patterns lately to 
purchasers, 

One cf the young men replied, thoughtfully, — 

“I believe I sent a very expensive piece of lace 
on an order from @ gentleman a day or so ago— 
just the very same in description as the kind you 
mention, and just the eame number of yards ex- 
actly. Ido not recollect where it was delivered, 
but I am almost eure it is the same as you de- 
scrivde, 

After. a moment's consultation the buyer of 
the lace-department was sent for to see if he 
might be able to throw any light upon the eub- 
ject. The matter was referred to him, and 
after a few moments’ investigation he became 
convinced that an order which the dressmaker 
‘had sent in had been filled the day before and 
sent away, 

To make sure of it, ke instructed a thorough in- 
vestigation to be made, aud the clerk started off 
with alacrity to make an examination of the de- 
tivery books. He came back quickly, and reported 
the order to have been filled on the previous day, 
oa the goods delivered at a residence in May- 
air, 

“‘Them's our goods, air, and you've made a 
mistake, and gone and sent them to the wrong 
place, I see,” cried Mrs, Lawson, working her- 
eli up to a high pitch of excitement. “ I gave 
the dressmaker leave to order things, and I 
ase it till just now, What's to be done about 


,,_ F will tell you, ladies,” said the buyer, “just 
=oW it oan be, adjusted satisfactorily to all 
parties ; I will call a cab, and escort you myself 





to the residence where the goods were sent by 
mistake, and no doubt we can soon rectify our 
error,” ¢ 

There was nothing left for therm to do but to 
at once accede to his proposition, and a few mo- 
ments later they were bowling along toward the 
grand uptown residences, finally turning into the 
thoroughfare that led to the place. 

We've been gone so lovg that I'm mighty 
*fraid Mr.—my nephew—will take the head off me 
for this escapade without bis permission,” began 
straightforward Mrs. Lawson.. 

" After all, this trip is not your fault,” an- 
awered the polite buyer, misconstruing her re- 
marks, 

“IT shan’t make myself unhappy about it. 
We'll get out of it some way, I reckon. lien do 
not remember things as women do,” 

Mona looked at her with pain and hopelessness 
in her eyes, and that look of quiet rebuke 
silenced her for a time, Just then they came in 
sight of the number they were looking for, and 
the vehicie stopped in front of a grand mansion, 
which overawed Mrs. Lawson not a little. 

The gentleman alighted, threw open the 
carriage-door, and assisted Mona to the side- 
walk. 

Mrs, Lawson moved clumsily forward, thrust 
ber head oud of the door, and called out, 
shrilly, — 

"* Mister, if you two can get along without my 
goin’ in, I'd just as soon etay here. I’m a bit 
tired.” 

Mona, who had been standing on the pavement 
waiting for her, promised ‘vo return in a very few 
momente, and they started on their way to the 
house, 

Just before ascending the steps Mona glanced 
up at the windows, whose rich curtains were 
looped back. 

She etarted forward with a quick, suppressed 
cry, a3 her eyes fell upon a familiar face pressed 
close to the window-pane—a face which was re- 
garding her with the utmost scrutiny and won- 
der. It was the face of Mra, Moore, her old 
friend, 

Mrs. Moore had recognised Mons, too, in that 
same quick, instantaneous glance. She caught 
her breath quickly as this girlish vision flashed 
across her view. The old lady strained her eyes, 
bat she could see nothing more of her. Theslim 
figure had sprung up the steps and disappeared 
from view, 

An instant later there was a loud pea! at the 
bell, and there resounded through the corridors a 
deep, manly voice, miogled with the familiar 
tones of a young girl’s voice, which rang out ex- 
citedly. 

(70 be continued.) 








In the valley of the Petchora River, which 
flows from the Urel Mountains into the Arctic 
Ocean near Nova Zembla, there is a state of 
things which is attracting the attention of 
naturalists, andis only one more example of how 
judiciously Nature does her work when her pri- 
nitive conditions are observed, This valley has 
a sturdy growth of crowberries, .cloudberries, 
cranberries, any auumber of emal! fruit-bearing 
plants, with heath moss and lichens, some of 
which bear seeds and fruit in great profusion. 
An eminent ornithologist, in the course of bis 
researches in thie locality, stopped for a little 
time. There were millions of acres covered with 
these growths. The arctic eummer has a per- 
petual sun, and the indigenous plants and trees 
grow and develop with great rapidity. The 
summer comes suddenly, and with it innumer- 
able birds of ail varieties; but they come to 
what seems a barren waste, for there is nothing 
visible but snow and ice, Within twenty-four 
hours, however, this frost-bound region changes 
its appearance ; the snow dissolves, the ice weits 
away, and Nature’s bounty stands revealed. The 
autumn snows fall here and cover the plants 
with their loads of fruit, keeping it in the most 
perfect condition until the springtime, when it 
furnishes food for the mil‘ions of birds that make 
this their summer home, 





WILFUL: NAN. 


(Continued from page 300.) 
CHAPTER IY. 


TE euramer faded, autumn came with ite dull 
winds and bleak, cold aspect. 

Hunsby, from its very position, was about os 
unsuitable a winter home as could be found for 
@ girl whose childhood had been pasted in the 
warm, genial valleys of Sussex, and who bad only 
left: her native village for the even milder climate 
of Moumouthshire. 

Looking back, Miss Lyre could not quite tell 
when Nan’s health mn to fail, At first she 
fancied Lord Dalton’s absence might have some 
thing to do with ft, for certainly the girl began 
to droop when he and his friend Captain Das- 
mond went north for the partridge-shooting ; but 
on being questioned she eagerly denied any re- 
grets for the young Viscount ; she asserted that 
she was well, quite well, and as for the cold, she 
enjoyed it, 

Yet, in epite of the enjoyment, she grew 
thinner and paler every day, and her beautiful 
eyes grew to bave a strange, unnatural bright- 
ness, and seemed all too large for her thin, 
pinched face. There was no one to tell Alice 
Lyre of a littie scene which had taken placa only 
the day before the officers left Daiton Towere. 

it wasa giad summer's afternoon, aud Nan, 
sittiog on the beach, was watching the restless 
waves of the great North Sea as they rushed 
and foamed and broke in swift succession on that 
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rugged coast. Her thoughts were very far 
away, so that she did not even hear the approach 
of footsteps, and started when a voice fell on 
ber ear. 

“T have come to say good-bye.” 

* Good-bye?” 

Yes, this word told her her ‘own secret—that 
for good or il], for weal or woe, she loved this 
mau, and should love him for all time, 

“ Are you going away?” _ 

“To-morrow. Miss Lyre, before I go I want 
you to apswer me one question,” 

** What is in)” 

He gazed iateutly into her clear eyes, 

“Are you quite sure of what you told me 
once, that nothing would make you think of 
love or marriage? Answer me truly, would 
nothing—the most devoted love, the tenderest 
aff ction—charge your resolution }” 


Of course he was pleading Dalton’s cause ™ 


of course he thought of his friend’s interests. 
Ab! how differently she would have answered 
bad he spoken in his own person. 

“ Nothing.” 

He stayed a little longer, talking cheerfully 
of indifferent subjects, Only when he rose to 
g° his voice changed ; it had once more that 
strange ring of tenderness, that indescribable 
softeniug it took only for her. 

The firet time I ever eaw you your words 
wemed to tell me you were unhappy—lonely 
avd unhappy. If ever you should aeed a friend, 


if ever you should need a brother's care or | 


advice, will you remember I can have no higher 
pleasure than to serve you }” 

“Do you mean it?” 

“ From my heart, This,” and he gave her a 
card, “will always find me, and I assure you | 
aek no greater favour.” 

“_ uldn't have loved me,” decided Nan, 

when che reviewed this little scene again and 
again. ‘' Of course he couldn’t; yet, oh! how 
good and kind he was! I have just thrown awsy 
my own happiness, If I had stayed patiently at 
the Castle he wight have married me just from 
pity ; at least, I should have had the right to 
love him, to spend my life at his side, and 
novw-—-"’ 
oor little Nan. 
Aad so, in the dark winter days, the southern 
flower faded on that bleak northern coast, till 
Altice Lyre, really alarmed, sent for a doctor, He 
hook his head, asked {f consumption had ever 
been in the family, and finally advised a milder 
climate. 

But the patient opposed this s0 vehemently, 
snd became so agitated at the idea, that the man 
of physic changed his mind, 

"She is not strovg enough to go alone, and 


nothing can be so bad for her as worry or annoy- 


ance. .Just make her as happy as you can, and 
do your best to strengthen her. There is no 
real disease, only a want of tone and energy. ([f 
she doeen’> rouce herself nothing can save her,” 

Nan read the truthin her friend’s eyes ; she 
almost compelled Alice to tell her the doctor's 
verdict 

**[ don’s think I am sorry, dear,” she said, 
wearily. ‘‘i am so tired, and there is so much 
sorrow.” 

“Why, Mics Nan, youare just aray of sunshine 
youreelf ; it don’t do for you to talk of sorrow. 
Oh, my darlivg, let me write to your uncle and 
aunt, or to your guardian !” 

“I will write myeelf,” said Nan, to ber intenre 
surprise. ‘‘] shall send for a friend of theirs, and 
get him to ‘ell them.” 

Alice wos too glad for them to be told to mind 
who undertook the office. She brought pen and 
paper to her dear young lady. Even she would 
have been surprised could she have read over 
Nan‘s eboulder,— ' 

“The young person ab Hunaby Bazaar reminds 
Captain Desmond of his promise,” 

That was sil; no beginning orsignature, She 
folded and directed it; then she turned to Alice 
with a face of expectation, 

“T shall hear the day after to-morrow.” 

But the very next day, between the light and 
Garkness, in that sweetast of all times—the 
winter gloaming—a stranger who hed come to 
Hunsby by the London express knocked at the 


} 
| 
| 
| 
“T loved you as my own soul, 
' 
| 


private door of the bazaar and requested to see 
Mise ‘Lyre. 

“ Missis isin the shop. You don’t mean the 
young Indy ¢” 

“ Yes, I mean her,” 

“She's not well today,” said the 
servant, doubtfully. 

“She expects me.” 

* Ah, will you walk up?” 

He walked up and opened the first door he 
encountered, that of the front sitting-room over 
the shop. The girl who had so stirred his fancy 
sat in a low chair by the hearth, and only the 
winter's firelight lighted up the room. 

Was that she? Could two months have so 
faded her bright loveliness? He went straight 
up to her and took both her hands, 

“T thought you would come.” 

* But I never thought to find you like this!” 

“I have been ill,” 

She looked to him dying. 

“Who has dared to trouble you }” 

**No one.” 
| “Was it a mistake, dear?” he whispered. 
| “* Didn’t you know your own heart?” 

“ T knew it all too wel), Ob, Captain Desmond, 
Iam very unhappy, but not for the reason you 
think.” 

* Tell me how I can help you.” 

“ Do you know I have been very wicked? Did 
you never suspect there was a secret in my life?” 
| His voice grew hoarse. 
| “| suspected there was a secret of another 
| lover which steeled your heart against me.” 
{ 


ittle 





ow 


“ Against you ? 

** Don’t you know I went away because I held 
you all too dear? Don’t you know that I came 
to you that day on the beach to plead to you for 
your love, only you told me nothing in the world 
could make you think of love or marriage?” 

Nan was crying bitterly. 

“Then you really loved me ?” 
love you just 

the same now.” 

“ And I loved you.” 

* My darling!” 

“But it ie too late now,” her voice grew 

| piteous. “Ob, how happy we might havefbeen, 
and now it is too late.” 

‘Tt ien’t,” he said, stontly. ‘‘ We will be 
married at once, and I will take you away and 
nurse you—oh, 80 

| better,” 
| he shook her head, 

“] think lam dying—but [t doesn’t matter. 
You won't go on loving me ; you'll hate me quite 
when you hear what I sent for you to tell.” 

‘I should never hate you.” 

*T am dying,” she said, wearily, “and, some- 
how, I cen't die away from home—somehow I 
mies it sc, I long for the tipple of the river, 
and the perfume of the winter garden. I want 
you to go to them and ask them to let me come 


tenderly till you are 


home. Say I'm eorry and—it won’t be for long.” 
“Child, you torture me,” eaid Aylmer, 
hoarsely. “Of course I'l] go to them, {but 


where am I to go?” 

** You know—home.” 

“But where is home?” 

“It is your home, too,” she whispered, '‘ Castle 
Lestrange, don’t you understand? I have been 
telling you all this time Iam Nan.” 

* ~ * a ~~ 


Reader, that scene took place in the month of 
November, one thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-four, so that only two years have elapsed 
since its enactment. Aylmer Desmond is back 
at the Castle—now its master; and his wife, a 
beautiful, bright-eyed woman, is the darling of 
al) that countyaide. 

Mr. and Mre. Debenham, the Leslfes, “Mr. 
Fairleigh, a certain London detective, and a 
humble spinster from the east coast, are the only 
persons who know how very nearly her life’s 
happiness was wrecked. 

Che world at le-ge, who sawin Mr. and Mrs. 
Desmond Lestrange simply a handsome and 
devotedly attached couple, little guess the months 





of loneliness, the deep sorrow and bitter heart- 
ache which came to our )ittle wilfal heroine. 4 
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how to eoop healthy and avoid the anxieties so distress- 
ing to all. Sent free, securely sealed, for one stam P to 
cover postage.--Address, Professor R. N. LA SALLE, 
Carburton House Carburton Street, London, W. 












—Two-Letter,ls., ee 
Letter, 1s. 6d. Your name in fun} ls, 4d. 
Postage 8d. extra. This price includes 
Stamp, mounted on Brass complete, with 
Me ae Pads, and Ink. Price Lists of oll 


kinds free. 
J. BERKLEY, LIVERY ST., BIRMINGHAM. 
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IMPROV HARMLESS 
COMPLEXION WAFERS 
will produce the most 
lovely complexion that the 
tion could desire ; 
clear, fresh, free from biotch, 
blemish, coarseness, rednese, 
freckles, or pete. Post-free 
for 4s. 6d. ; ea, 28. 9d.— 
8. HARV ey, 5, Denman Street, 
London B +. 
MACKENZIL'S ARSENICAL . TOILE? 
Tablet; unscented, 6d. per tablet. 





ose 3 
BOa4P. Is. ; L 
ABSOLUTELY Hanmurss. Beware of the many imitations. 
Have Dr. Mackensie’s or none. 





LAME PEOPLE 
May walk perfectly straight and with the greatest case 
by eng Pa Louis No hideous boots or 
unsightly irons. Write for pamphilet.—L. R. PINET. 
Boot and Shoe Bureau, 56, Berners Street, Oxford 
Street, London. 


TO LADIES. 
HEALTHY, WEALTHY & WISE. 


An yy mare J little COPYRIGHT TREATISE, which 
should be carefully read by ev a Bens 
FREE on receipt of a Pe toen 4 ad envelops. 








dors BD 217, Graham London, N.B, Please 
|, name Paper. 
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FACETIA. 


Frrenp: ‘Does it pay to keep lodgers?” 
Lodping-house Mistress : It does, if they do,” 

“ Learnina to ride the bike, eh? How are 
you getting on?” “Ob, I haven’b got that 
far.” 

He: “Darling, we'll have a lot to contend 
with when we get married.” She: “ Yes, dear; 


‘we'll bave each other.” 


‘““Wuat did the woman say when the life- 
saving crew pulled her out?” “She said : ‘Good- 
ness ! How do I look?’” 

Mrs BrnuamM: “I don’t see how you can look 
me in the face!” Mr. Benham: “A man can 
get used to anything.” ' 

Sur: “You passed me in the street the other 
day without looking at me.” He: “If I had 
looked at you, I could not have paseed you.” 

“Last night I took a long stroll with the one 
T love best in all the world.” “J should think 
you would get tived of walking by yourself.” 

Crry Man; “ What do you think of the board 
of directors of the new company!” Careful; 
‘Half of them are people who are capable of 
nothing, while the rest are capable of anytbivg.” 

‘*My husband and I have never quarrelled,” 
declared Mrs, Mitton, ‘ Whata perfectly angelic 
— he must have!” purred her dearest 

rieva. 

OLp Doctor: “ You have cured your patient. 
Now what are you worrying about?” Young 
Doctor: “I—I don’t know which one of the 
medicines cured him,’ . 

UncLte Tom: “How did you get past the 
Custom House officers?” Young Mr. Verisopht : 
“Tonly brought a few ideas with me.” Uncle 
Tom; “ Of course they never would imagine you 
had them.” 

“Bonny, did you eat that little pie your 
mother made for you yesterday?” Bobby: 
“No, sir ; I gave it to my teacher.” ‘ Did she 
eat it?” Bobby: “I suppose so, She wasn’t 
at echool to-day.” 

Jack's Mamma: “There were three slices of 
cake in the cupboard, Jack, and now there are 
ovly two, How does that happen?” Jack: 
“*1t was eo dark in there, mamma, that I didn't 
see the others.” 

Mr. Crusman: “ My private secretary, young 
Nicefellow, says he is an acquaintance of yours.” 
Mies Citybelle: “ What impudence! J never 
meet him except at the seaside, and Jast summer 
T even refused to become engaged to him again.” 

Man or Famity: “That burglar-alarm is a 
grand euccess ; wouldn't part with it for a mint 


of money. It went off at one o’clock this morn- | 


ing.” Dealer: “Eh? Did you catch a burglar 
trying to get int” “No; but I caught my 
daughter’s young man trying*to get out.” 

Visiror: “Is your father at home!" Little 
Daught -r: “What is your name, please?” 
Visitor ; “Just tell him ir is his old friend, Bill.” 
Little Daughter: “Then he isn’t in. I beard 
— tell mamma if any bills came he wasao't at 

ome,” 

“Wasn't that young Mr, Tiff who left the 
house as I came Jor asked the judge of his 
eldest daughter, “Yes, papa” “Did I not 
issue an injunction against bie coming here any 
more?” “Yes, papa; but he appealed to a 
higher court, and mamma reversed your de- 
cision,” —. 

Cierk : “ This silk was eight shillings a yard.” 
Customer: “Ob, dear, that’s awful! I could 
never think of paying so much as that!” 
Clerk: “ But we have just reduced it to seven 
and elevenpence-halfpenny.” Customer: “ Oh, 
if that’s the case, you can cut me off twelve 
yards,” 

Visttor (from the West): “I em surprised, 
wy dear, to find that you do not move in 
society here,” Gotham Girl (eadly): “I can't 
get ins When I was abroad I wasted my time 
among art oe and old ruins, instead of 
et in don and picking up Loglish 

&- 





A.Lapy livingin a country town, having sent an 
order for a:joint of mutton to the butcher, who 
usually supplied the wants of her household, re- 
ceived the following note in rep!y : “ Dear mem, 
Fam sorry I have not killed myself this week, 
but you can have a leg off my brother, Yours 
truly, Butcher,” 


A short time ago an old lady went on board 
Nelson’s flagship, the Victory. The different 
objects of interest were duly shown to her, and, 
on reaching the spot where the great naval hero 
was wounded (which is marked by a raised brass 
plate), the officer remarked to her: “ Here 
Nelson fell!” “And no wonder!” exclaimed 
the old lady, “I nearly fell there myself!” 

Jounnie ; “ What does it mean by ‘seeing the 
humorovs and the serious side of things?” 
Father: “‘ Well, my son, take a bit of orange- 
peel, for example. How many sides bas it?’ 
Johnnie: “ Why, two, of course.” Father : 
“Exactly ; and when some other man steps on 
that orange-peel he seea the serious side of it, 
and you ‘see the humorous side,” 

“Wer Elsie, what did you learn at school 
to-day!” asked mamma, ‘* Learned to spell,” 
said six-year old Elsie. ‘‘ Now, what did you 
learn to epell?” “Man.” “And how do you 
spell ‘man?’” “Ma-p, man,” said Elsie, 
promptly. ‘‘ Now, how do you spell ‘boy?’” 
After a moment's hesitation, Elsie said,—‘ The 
same way, only in little letters.” 

Mrs. Brisxe: “Jobnuoy, did the doctor call 
while I was out?” Little Johnny (stopping his 
play): “ Yee’m, He felfmy pulse an’ looked at 
my tongue, and shook his head and said it was a 
very serious case, and he left this prescription, 
and said he'd call again before night.” Mrs, 
Briske : ‘‘ Gracious me! It wasn’t you I sent 
him to see ; it was the baby,” 

"J pon’r think this weather agrees with me,” 
remarked the man who complains. ‘That Isu’t 
it at all,” replied bis friend who makes the best 
of thingy. ‘The weather is a good deal older 
than you are, and it’s vaetly more important in 
regulating the destinies of the human race and 
the viciseitudes of the globe we inhabit. What's 
more, it’s in a position to have its own way. 
What you mean is that you don’t agree with the 
weather.” 

He was deep in his paper and didn’t want to be 
interrupted, but, of course, she didn’t care any- 
thing about that. ‘‘ Did you read about that 
young couple that went through the marriage 
ceremony just for a joke?” she asked, ‘‘ Ne,” 


he replied, ‘ What of iti” ‘‘ Why, after it | 
was all over they diecovered that it wasn’t a j ke | 


atall.” ‘Oh, everyone who tackles the marri- 
age question finds that out.” He wasn’t inter- 
ropted again for a full half-hour. 

M.P, TOLD a good atory at a luncheon given re- 
ceutly of an out-of-the-way country clergyman, 
who did not keep posted up in what was Zoing 
on in the world, and did not know whether Per- 
liament was ®till sitting at the time, He asked 
his sexton: ‘Is the prayer for Parliament to be 
ueed to-day ? Is Parliament still sitting?’ The 
sex‘'on replied: “ Well, sir, I don’t know; but, 
anyhow, better pray for them, for they’re a pre- 
cioue bad lot !” 

Tre Episcopalians first used stained glass in 
their church windows, and for that reason the 
Scotch looked upon stained giars as something of 
unholy origin. A Presbyterian minister had 
been bold enough to introduce this innovation. 
He was showing it in triumph to one of hia 
female parishioners, and. asked her how she 
liked it, “Ay!” she said. ‘Ou, ay! it is 
bonny. Eh! but I prefer the glese jist as God 
made it }” 

Her rresence of winp: “ Yes, Harry and I 
went out riding on a tandem, last evening, and 
he gave me such a fright I have hardly got over 
it even yet.” “ How was that?” “When we 
were going through an avenue of trees, and there 
was nobody in sight, he leaned forward on his 
handle bars and reached his heed around and 
kissed me!” “ Why, that was dangerous, wasn’t 
it ? If you-had swerved ever so little, the machine 
would have upsep and thrown you both off.” 
“ Yee, but I didn’t swerve.” 





Arrer the dog liar, the smart baby liar, and 
the horse liar had their turna, the common, 
ordinary liar said: “Well, you fellows own some 
pretty bright live stock, but I don’t think apy 
of them compare with my educated katycid.”’ 
"What does it do?’ asked the man with the 
dog that knew the time of day. “ My wife's 
sleter is a achoolma’am, and has taught the ineect 
to aay ‘ Kathryn did,’” 

A worry Yorkshire canon, who bed been 
greatly displeased by an act of disobedience per- 
petrated by one of his gardeners, sought an inter- 
view with the : ‘fender in order to reprimand him, 
Kuowivg that if he was able to avoid the inter- 
view until his master’s wrath bad abated he 
would come off with only a few mild worde of 
censure, the man kept out of his way. A few 
days afterwards, however, when the stcrm wae 
quite over, master and man came face to face ip 
one of the hothouses, and the canon asked 
“Why have you avoided me in so pointed a 
manner of Jate, Johnson?” To which the gar- 
dener very wittily replied : ‘* Now, I'll put it to 
you asa man, sir: Would you, if you could help 
it, stand in front of a canon to be blown up!” 


A BASHFUL young man waa invited to a dinner- 
party, and was paired with the most hand- 
somely-dressed lady in the room, His seat at 
the table happened to be in front of a‘ roast 
fowl, which he was expected to carve, and a fried 
sole. The poor man had never done such a 
thing before in his life, but wiehirg to {make the 
best of the situation he commenced by asking 
the lady, very politely, if she preferred'anything 
iu particular, She replied ehe would take a 
little of the sole. He had no idea where the 
soul lay, 80 began cutting 9 slice off the breast. 
‘6The sole,” she eaid. Then be trie] the 
wiog. ‘*The sole,” she repeated, This time he 
tried the lee. ‘Tne sole,” the lady said, in a 
still higher key, He, moist with per;piration, 
lost all patience, stuck the fork in the bedy of 
the fow), saying: ‘Take it body, soul, and all,” 
putting it on the lady's plate, from which ib 
rolled into her lap, much to the consternation of 
the whole company. That young man wes never 
invited to a dinner-party again. 
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Port (ough-use 
They at once check the Cough 
aud remove the cause, 


TheUnrivalled 


One Lozenge alone relieves, 
Sold everywhere, Tins 13}d. each, 


eating’s Jozenges} 
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AN HONEST MEDIOCING. 

DR. DAVIS'S FAMOUS 
PILLS FOR FEMALES 
ARE UNEQUALLED. 

4d. ls. 1ya., 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d,; Bent free from obser- 
vation by DR. DAVIS, 309, PORTOBBLLO KUOAD, 
LONDON, W. 

Dr. Davis's little book for MARRIED WOMEN, mosa 
invaluable, sent free on receipt of a stamped addressed 
envelope. 


HEIGHT INCREASED 
Three inches without detection by Pinet’s Elevators. 
Awarded Gold Medal, Paris.—-R. PINZT, Boot and 
hoe Bureau, 56, Berners Street, Londen. Pampbie* 














one stimp. 
5s. DAILY, 
Additional Income, easily earned by EITHER SEX, 
on sound, ever increasing principles. - -Fox reply enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope, fivaws, Warrs 4 Co 


(p. 1,000), Merchants, Birmingham, (This is Genuine) 


Readers who respond to any of the Ad- 
vertisements in this journal, would greatly 
oblige by mentioning the * London Reader ” 
as the source cf their information. 
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SOCIETY. 


ne 


THs Empress of Japin is now forty-four years 
ofage. Sheisthe daughter of one of the five 
1oblest families of the empire. She has no 
imperial blood ia her veins, for the laws of Japan 
provide that the empress shall nop come of the 
royal family, and the daughters of the Mikados 
of the past have usually gone into the Buddhist 
nunneries or have become priestesses of the 
Shinto faith, Her Majesty was just eighteen 
years old at the time of her marriage, 

Ir is practically settled that the Duke and 
Duchees of York are to spend a month in Ireland 
next year, but the period of their visit has not 
yet been fixed. The Duke and Duchess will he 
the gueste of Lord and Lady Cadogan at Dablin, 
acd they are to pay a series of country-house 
visits in various parts of Ireland. The Duke and 
Duchess of Devonshire will entertain their Royal 
Highaesses at Lismore Castle, and the Dake and 
Duchess of Abercorn are to receive a visit from 
them at Baron's Court, 

AccoRDING to present arrangements, the Queen 
and Princess Beatrice will proceed to the Riviera 
during the second week ia March, and Her 
Majesty is to reside at Cimiez until about April 
28th, and will then return direct to England. 
The refit of the Royal yacht Victoria and Albert 
ie to be commenced at Portsmouth at the 
beginning of next month, and she will bse ready 
for service by the end of February, as the Queen 
will cross the Channel, as usual, from Portamouth 
to Cherbourg, 

Tae largest aud costliest private mansion in 
the world is said to be that belonging to the 
Marquis of Bate, called ‘ Montstuart,” and 
situated near Rothesay. It covers nearly two 
acres, and is built in Gothic style; the walls, 
turrets, aud balconies are built of stone. The 
immense tower in the centre of the building is 
20 feet high, with a balcony round the top. 
he halie are constructed entirely of marble and 
alabaster; all the rooms’ are finished in 
maubogany, rosewood, and walnut ; the fireplaces 
are all carved marbles of antique designs, The 
exact cost of thia fairy palace is not known, but 
it has never been estimated at less than 
£1,906, 000. 

ON the subject of the sanctity of marriage the 
Car's opinions are no secret. It is said that 
nothing depresses his Majesty more than to 
reosive the petitions of divorced persons who 
have been forbidden by the clergy to marry 
egaia, praying for the removal of the ban by 
Imperial favour. Even in very exceptional 
cases the Caar can scarcely force himself to 
bestow permission, and so intense is his reluctance 
kuown to be, that during the whole of the 
‘Coronation time uo such petitions were showa 
him. Even at ordinary times the Chief of the 
Petition-Commission, who bas access to his 
Majesty but forty times in the course of the 
twelve-month, oaly veatures to present one such 
supplication, if that, during an audience, It is 
needless to add that every year mavy hundreds 
ofauch patitions are sent in from every part of the 
empire, and that the majority of those sending 
them will have to wait years before they can 
obtain an answer of any kind to their request, 
while few, indeed, receive a favourable one. 

fr may now be taken for granted that among 
the guests at the Jubilee Celebration will be the 
Hmperor Francis Joseph, who recently celebrated 
his longest-reign Jubilee, amidst such well- 
deserved enthusiasm in a!l parts of his domains, 
His Austrian Majesty, however, although being 
the second in the rota of sovereigus of Europe as 
cogarda long reigns, is far behind Her Majesty, 
having only succeeded ia 1818. Bat there is a 
curious coincidence between these two venerable 
monarchs, viz, that they were both eighteen 
yours of age at the time of their accession. It is 
expected that Her Majesty will personally invite 
the Emperor when they meeb ab Cimiez in the 
epring. Should Francis Joseph accept the in- 
vitation we shall wituess the most remarkable 
event in latter-day history, viz., the meeting of 
the three Imperial rulers of Europe, at the end of 
the century, in Loudon, 
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STATISTIOS, 


os 


On an average five persons are killed daily 
in the coal-mines of Eogland. 

Tnere are four times as many words in the 
English languege as there are in the French. 

Tue heart of the common oak begins to rob 
at about the sge of 300 years, The holly oak 
is longer lived. 

Astronomers say that 1,000,000 “ shooting 
stars” fall into the aun for every one that 
comes into our atmosphere, 

Enoianp has one member of Parliament “for 
every 10,230 electora, Ireland one for every 
7,177, Scotland one for every 8,974, and Wales 
one for every 9,613. 





GEMS. 


ae 


As perfume is to the rose, soia good nature to 
the lovely, Ill-nature readers the prettiest face 
disagreeable, 

Human strength can be earned through human 
energy. Itis not always a gift which Nature 
showers upon some and denies to others, but is 
often a gradual development in the progressing 
iu accordance with the active efforts and earnest 
struggles which he puts forth from day to day, 

Ture isa dignity in every attempt to pro- 
vide for the future. Lt indicates self-denial and 
imparts to the character strength. It produces a 
weil regulated mind. It fosters temperance, It 
is ‘based upon forethought, It makes prudence 
the dominating characteristic, [t gives virtue the 
mastery over self-indulgence. Above all, it 
secures comfort, drives away care, and dispels 
vexsiions and anxieties which otherwise might 
prey with aeverity upon us. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Quick Purr Punprgs,-—Sift with one pint of 
flour one teaspoonful of baking powder and a 
little salt ; stir into milk until a soft batter ts 
produced, Put as many cups as you desire into 
a steamer, firat having the cups wel! greased, and 
into each cup put a tableapoonful of the batter, 
on top of which place a layer of strawberries or 
any other berry you may select. Cover these 
with another tablespoonful of the batter, and 
steam for twenty minutes, 

Srewsp Raszit,.—One rabbit, quarter-pound of 
bacon, one teaspoonful of salt, one tablespoon- 
ful flour, a little pepper, one onion, one breakfast- 
cupful of water, one teaspoonful dripping or 
butter ; soak the rabbit for fifteen minutes, then 
dry it, cut it up into joints, rub each piece over 
with flour, cut the bacon in neat pieces, put the 
dripping in a stew panto gethot, fry the pieces of 
bacon a little, then lift them out and putin the 
pieces.of rabbit and fry them next all round and 
over, then add the water and the salt aud the 
pepper. 

Twics-Breavep . CutLeTs.—Select fine, firm 
veal, and have the chops cut from the ribs and 
raeat trimmed neatly from the end of the bone, 
leaving about two inches to decorate with fringed 
paper. Dip each chop into beaten eggand then into 
fine bread-crumbs, aud set them in a very cold 


| place for an hour; then dip them again in the 


beaten egg and again roll themin bread-crumbs, 
sprinkling well with ealt and pepper. Pub some 
nice clarified beef fat in a frying- pan and stand it 
on the range. When it becomes hot fry the chops 
carefuliy io it until they are a delicate brown; 
then lifo them out and lay them on a hot platter, 
with the bone end towards the edge ef the dish. 
Slip a fringed ring of tissue paper over the end of 
each rib, Pour the tomato cauce on the dish 
with the chups, being careful not to get auy of it 
on the paper decorations, Veal requires to be 
well cooked, but mutton chopa, breaded, should 
be cooked very lightly. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Camets can work without focd or rest for 
periods of from five to fifteen days, 

In the sixteenth century the common New 
Year's gift of a tenant to his landlord was a fat 
capon, 

Russta has a submarine boat, driven by elec. 
tricity, that can make ten knots an hour. It 
is nineteen feet long, weighs a ton, and the 
machinery is eo simple that one man can manage 
it without special training, Ib does not sink 
more than seven feet,and can stay two hours 
under wat-r, 

A carpie has recently been invented which 
extinguishes iteelf after it has~burned for an 
hour, This is done by a tiny extinguisher of tin, 
which is fastened fn the wax by wires and which 
effectually performs its tack. It is only neces- 
sary to remove this diminutive extinguisher 
when its work is done, “and the candle is ready 
to burn another hour, 

te, Sra eek vein been fn ting 
the effect o particu vegetal on the 
human charatter. He affirms that a diet of 
carrots ameliorates harshness of character an‘ 
reduces nervous irritability; peas create fatty 
tissue and encourage joyousness ; while turnips 
have a depressing influence, Cabbage is good 
for pulmonary complaints ; while lettuce acts as 
a sedative upon the human frame, owing to the 
opium contained in its milky juice, 

Wuew cycling in the eveniug many French 
cyclists now wear a lighted lantern fastened in 
the bucttonbole of the coat. In shape it resembles 
the lantern a farmer would use to light his way 
out £0 the barn on a dark night. It is made of 
tin, with glase slides, and opens at the back. 
Inside is the tiny oil-can, with its very small 
wick, The lantern is made with an attachment 
at the back,ao that it may be fastened in the 
buttonbole or at the belt. 

Homan beings have six rauscles to each eye, 
that they may move it on either eide, but 
horses, cows, sheep and other quadrupeds, 
which habitually incline their heads to the earth 
in search of food, have a muscle by which their 
eyelide are auspended and supported, and which 
wedonot need. This isa wonderful adaptation 
to the circumstance in which the creature is 
placed. Yor example, the eyes of amphibious 
avimals partly agree with those of fish and quad- 
rupeds, The cat and tiger, which prowl by 
night, have a peculiar power of expanding the 
pupil, 

Ivy County Antrim, in Ireland, among the 
Scotch-Irish, oaten bandocks with a hole in the 
middie, like dough-nute, are especially baked for 
gift cakes. In other Irish counties a cake is 
thrown outside the door on New Year's Eve to 
keep out hunger the ensuing year. In the Isle 
of Man 4 curious belfef and custom existed till 
the middle of this century, In each home the 
houvewife smoothed the ashes over the kitchen 
floor just before stepping Into bed. If there was 
found in the morning on the surface of the ashes 
anything resembling a footprint that pointed 
toward the door, it indicated. a death In the 
family within the year. But if the heel of ths 
foot were toward the door it was a sure sign 
that the family would be increaeed. 

Ov all self-mutilating animals the most extra- 
erdinary is the eea cucumber, a creature which is 
sometimes to bs found fn the rock pools at low 
water, aud which iv ks very much like a greyish- 
white sausage, with » feathery tuft at one end. 
This animal, apparently, is apt to suffer 
severely from even trifling indiscretions in diet. 
But it possesses an unfailing specific for all euch 
troubles, As soon as the pangs of dyspepsia 
begin to assert themselves, it turns its entire 
digestive system .oubd of its mouth end cuts it 
adrifo, thus reducing itself to the condition of a 
mere empty bag, with a mouthlike slit at ove 
end! The missing organs, however, are quickly 
replaced ; and after a few weeks, the sea 
cucumber is able to make a fresh start in life, 
blessed with a new digestive aystem in thorough 
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WEOWV ATL. 


The Editorial, Publishing, and ‘Advertisement Office of 
“The London Reader” ; 
Is now Removed to 26, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


F. B, H.~Apply to the secretary. 
InquinERr.—Parfedtly legal and proper, 

7. L, W.—You have no part in the matter. 

Naw Mrmoen,—It depends on the club rules, 
Roortz.—Opinions differ ; 2onsult your booksoller. 
TromAs,—We are not acquainted with the implement. 

‘ Nema Mittle saltpeire, zay half am ounce will 

jo it, 


yom Motnzn.-—Yes, unlecs the will otherwise pro- 
vides. 

Sesteny —The rent is not due until the end of each 
weer. 
a H.—You had better inquire at the Inland Revenue 

ce. 

Moutre.—No hair dye is permanent, and note ts 
advisable. , 

Donious.—The children of first cousias would be 
seeond cousins. 

Great Reaper.—She died in the third century of the 
Christian era. 

Cuaartes.—You must provide yourself with evidence 
of the payment. 

LiTSRA TURE newsagent will pr 
the book ute 

Martiz.—No, she cannot marry again unless a 
alvorce is obtained. 

Constant Reaper.—Too unimportant an event to be 
on permanent record. 

W. W.— We know of nothing that can do it, as what 
you have tried failed, $ 

Movsracu10.—The only way is to pull them out with 
t wecgers or your fingers. , 

Buiue Srockmxe,—Not aware of existunce of oither 
book or essay on subject. 

QosMo.—The largest rail station in England is 
Liverpool-street, Tepacn. bind 

T. H.—They cannot be made at home; you would 
require very expensive plant. 

Buicut Biug 824A boy on entering the navy has 
his clothing supplied to him. , as 

Ever. —More will nots it, only make it 
wtaieeneinen Mote 





e for you 


D. U.— Every a vpon whether the | 
re comete ypon whether the 


EF D. 
season is back 


Amatevr Nurse. —A mustard plaster with the white | 


of an egg will not leave a blister. 

Cuma Snx.—China silk may be washed, but it 
should be done as rapidly as possible, 

Jocy.—The width vurieg greatly in different parts; 
we cannot give the present mazimum, 

B. H,—A professional packer had better be e-uployed. 
Sand would make the case véry heavy. 

X ¥. Z—You should inquire at a taflor or saddler 
who is accustomed to work with them. 

U. F.-—A license is not necessary unless the room is 
open to-the public on an admission fee. 

Suoxrr Panmen,—Im ble to say how long it will 
take any man to ‘jeu heey arma, ; 

Distaessep.—lé the, farnitare and household articles 
belong to the hushand, he can take them. 

81. Jonn.--The name ‘St. John” as a peraon’s 
name is commonly pronounced * Sin-jin.” 

Woreiep.—The second marriage will not bs legal 
unless a divorce has previously been obtained. 

Reneaious Svsan.—A . fatlicr cannot compel his 
daughter of nineteen years old to return home. 

Diayity.—Unless there was some good reason, it 
would be quite as well to pass on with speaking. 


OLERK.—Qonaiderable study and practice would be | 


Teguired to qualify you for the situation of reporter. 


_ Bap Pare.—Paraffin ie supposed to be about the 
best stimulant of hair growth. Apply on going to bed. 


BR. F.—if the widow has any of her late husband’s 
property she is to that extent responsible for his 
debte. 


Pastry Dicw.—Canaries that are fed on too much 
sugar will be cufmed #o far as their singing fs con- 


cerned.’ 
Wwe Awace.—There is a socie 


Pecuntary advantage would accrue 


meme om hecoming a 


ing letters addressed to your husband without his per- 
a y! b 


A. E. 0.—You must pass in’ all the subjects or the 
preliminary examination before you are allowed to enter 
any of the classes, 

Morr.—A hot bath, if taken frequently, will keep 
the skin in an excellent eumaitiong ond ae an un- 
failing cure for weariness. 

SatLor Boy.—B once meant simply to bake 
twice, sea bread beifg prepared for keeping Turing long 
voyages by double . 

Lovsr or Brxps.—The robin and the wren are the 
only birds thar sing all the year, All the other birds 
| have periodical fite of silence. © 
| Musa docs Viva.-w Hoe Ly sgn rather apply to his 
| Commandiog officer to have him put on stoppages for 
| aliment to her and her children, A _ 





} 
Heapacus.—A headache trom fatigue may be helped 
| by pressing 6 « wet with hot water, on the nape | 
neck and on the temples. 


Somep Daess.—Black silk may be ronovated by a 


thorough sponging with stale beer. Place between 
newspapers and press with a hot iron, 


' I LOVE You. 
I rove you not because your face is fair— 
A thousand faces fairer far may be, love 
I love you not for wealth o! waving bair 
And pure and tender lips that smile oa me, love; 
I care not for your beauty, © my 








Nor for your grave, nor if the world approve 

ou 
| Buh, mond and body, kaon ah pom feet F 
j Llove you! 


, . 
| Llove you not because your eyes are bright 
| 4s summer dews that on the roses glisten 
| When lovers’ vows are murmured in the night, 
|. And from their heights the stars lean and listen ; 
| Llove you not for voice of sil tone, 
| Nor all that men may deem divinest of you ; 
But flesh and spirit, I am yours alone-= _ 
j Tove you | 
i 
You emile and wonder, wherefore thus I care 3 
| only know I cannot change or alter, 
| If you were you and were no niger fair, 
| The charm would hold, my fat could never falter ; 
' Love has unwritten, undiscovered laws ; : 
| And in my heart none else can rank above you, 
; Llove you, O my darling, just becanse— 
j Lleve you! 


| Hovsewrrs.—It fs said that the oftener carpets are 

| shaken the longer they wear; the dirt that is under 
them grinds out the threads. ‘ 

| ©. P.—¥Your “ best and cheapest way” would be to 

| take it to a professional worker who wil] soon see 

whether it can or cannot stand restoration. 


Euwravows.—You should either unpick it all and 
wash the eover, then make it up again, or élee send it 
to @ cleaner, who will do it up for you like new. 

Dorrer --—A ‘ postal order’’ and « * post-office order.” 
are different things. You can ascertain the conditions 
on which each fs issued at any nioney-order office, 

Eorra.—Silk which fas bédome badly wrinkled may be 
made smooth by spon on the right side with weak 
gum.arabic water, and ironing on the wrong side. 

Rrp Paws.— Wearing gloves at night, with the use of 
a little pomade, cold cream or glycorind, will do very 
| much toward keeping the handa in good condition, 
| Icworant.—-The cost depends upon what the detective 
} is required to do for those who engage him; make your 

bargain, and get it in writing before giving the man the 
| joo. 
| Oswanv Grass.—Canary is an annual gr 
| Dative to the Canary Islands Tt is cultivated f ro i 
om with which canaries and other tame birds are 


Orrexpsn Erue:.—There seems to be no reason why 
| the young man should not call, provided you wish him 
| todo so. You should admire him all the more because 
| he is rather rotiring. 
| Is Great Taovsis.—Itis absolutely necessary that 

a wedical man should eee, question, and examine the 
| patient, to get at the foundation of the trouble, before » 
| remedy can be thought of ; do not delay. 


| Ancate —Poultry is good fiesh-forming food. “Wish is 
| like poultry in ite large amount of water and small 


so-called. No | supply of fat. There is nothing to show that fish is a | 


brain food, except that the small amount of fat makes 
it a suitable diet for persons of sedentary habits. 


- = . 
Youxc Wire.—You certainly are not justified in open- 


Carrain.—A volunteer officer cannot insist on being 
addressed by bis regimental title or rank when ont of 
| waiform and mixing ip ordinary civil Life, even by bis 
| brother officers or men of his own regiment, and, of 
| course, not by civilfans. 

| B, M.—Spirite of salt diluted with twics tts bulk of 
| water will remove the “fur” if you rinee the Nqnor 
| well reund the kettle, and pour itin and out through 
| the spout afew times. The liquor must vot be left In 
| long or it might cat into the metal; when the 
dep sit ts loosened remove it, and wellrinse the kettle 
with several changes of clean water, 


Rrvat.—iIn pursuit of instruction their seema to be 
a friendly rivalry between the sexes—a rivairy wihteb, 
besides being without bitterness, m: end to the 
} mental improvement of both. Weconcur in your con- 
clusion that this contention between boys and girle at 
echool will materially aid in rendering them better 
husbands and wives when they arrive at the proper age 
to enter matrimony. 

Sroncu.—Four eggs, balf pound sugar, half pound 
| flour, balf teacupful milk, one teaspoonful buking 
| powder, one teaspoonful eseence of lemon. Put eggs 
| and sugar in a basin, and beat them for twenty minutes 
with a whisk or two forka: liftin the flour and mix it 
alittle, then add milk, beking powder, and essence ; 
grease a cake tin and dust ‘t over with flour, put in the 
mixture and bake in a very moderate oven till firm 
and a yery light brown. 

N. B.—The business you think of going into is ruc- 
cessful or the reverse in pro m to the trade 
experience of the man who conducts, and the discretion 
shown in the selection of a locality to «pen in; you 
would not make your fortune im it if you began in a 









| new suburban district ocevpled by pecple who have~ 


been in the habit of making their purchases at shope 
| in town ; if you think of going into such 4 locality by 

all means get together a tn library, and add fancy 
goods and toys to your stock. 


Domps.--Your bird may not be serfonsly amiss even 
though he has not yet ‘taken up his song" after hie 
} moult; it ts a common thing for canaries in town 
| houses to reraain mute during the greater part of the 
{ winter ; but if his case is really one of what is calle? 
‘“aphonia,” alose of voice, caused by cold caught 
during or after the moult, then, eays an authority, ‘the 
treatment is never very tatisfsctory, but ten drops of 
giyeerine to oavh ounce of drinking water gives the 
nest result; a morsel of fat bacon ora piece of mution. 
| suet may also be supplied for the bird to peck et! tho 


Mra; .--There’ is really nothing more difficult of 
cure than the habit of feather-eatiog in a psrrot; the 
fact is, the most that can be done is to give him some- 
thingelasto think about ; occasionally this is r-ansgec by 
introducing a companion, but this le always dificult, 
aud success is never certain: sometimes the bird is 
fitted with a broad tin collar to prevent him from reavh- 
lig his feathers, bat that does not get rid of his desire 
todo so; the mozt successful of a!) plans is to turo 
the bird loove in an empty room containing things such 
as bite of stick he can gnaw ab; fatling your ability to 
do that, speak to him: frequently, so a» to take up his 
attention, 

* Mapomwset.--When the Prophet first announeed bis 
Divine sppotntment, the Arane called upon him to do 
some le in proof.of his supernatural endowment ; 
Moses and Jesus, they said, did wonders, tiwitete them 
pend we will believe 3 eal? upon the mountain to 
come, and if it obeys, then we will Know you bare 
Divine authority; that, said the wily Manomet, weuld 
be tempting Providence, a thing that is forbidden : but, 
| to please you I shall do as you wish; therevpon he 
| feted Mount Safia to advatice; of course, the order 





faded unheeded into the atmosphere ; but the Prophet 
| was equal to the occasion—‘' Sve,” he said, ‘the won- 
| derful mercy of God! if the mountain had gome it 
| would have fallen upon and crushed us; now, ist us go 
| to the mountain |” 








see Lowpos Pusan, tae be — to any part of the 
wor tree, Thr attpence Weekly ; or Quarterly 
One Ghiitine and Hightpenoa ; 


Au, Back Numerns, Parts and Vorvwes are tx prt: t, 
| end may be had of all Booksellers. 
| 


| INOTIOR.—Part 427, Now Ready, price Sixpence, pont. 
| ane | Mebtoenes. Aliso Vol LXVIL, bound io cloth, 
| 

| Tens INDEX ro Vou. LXVIL. is Now Ready; Price One 
Penny, Throo-balfpence. 

MP Avy, Lerrens To 3s Apparssep to TeER Eprtos oF 
} Tas Loxpow Reaper, 834, Straad, W.0. 

44 We cannot undertake to reburn rejected mana 


] scripts, 


=e supplied must be of gound quality and free from. 
niet, 
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SUNLIGHT & LIFEBUOY SOAP COMPETITIONS, 


The first of these Monthly Competitions will be held January 30th, 1897, to be followed by others Each Month during 1897. Competitors 
sending in the most coupons win the best prizes, but every competitor sending in not less than 50 Sunlight or 50 Lifebuoy coupons wins « prixs 


£06,156.0.0."° Warcutss ans soos,” £00,156.0.0, 


GIVEN FREE for SUNLIGHT and LIFEBUOY Soap WRAPPERS. 


Rules. 
1. Competitors may enter EACH or EVERY MONTH foe | BITHER of BOF H “Sunlight” or o*tateeens* Competitions, bat must send in the “SUNLIGHT” or “ SAPEBUGT" Conpens te SHPARATS DACtET 
carefully marked on the outside of the postal wrapper “ SUNLIGHT” or “ LIFEBUOY.” —~ esa, 
2. For this competition the United Kingdom will be aivided into 7 Districts, and the Prizes will be awarded every month Pea goes aad gl coment stated below. 
3. Competitors to save as many “ SUNLICNT SOAP" or “ LIFEBUOY SOAP” Wrappers aa they may collect. o Saas oe pag pam 
taining the xeading “SUNLIGHT SOAP " or“ LIFEBUOY SOAP.” Einclose with these (called “ Coupons") a sheet aot Bokenhe ng ‘Competitors "8 Soll’ nan name and address, 
the number of cou; sent ia, and forward come s2¢ Rale 1) postage paid to Lever Brothers, Limited, rt, Bet hea ‘kenhead, on the Postal Wrapper (top left- 
hand corner) 1 NUMBER of the DISTRICT Competitor lives in, and the word “ SUNLIGHT ” or “ hichever coupons the packet contains. 
4. The competition will CLO&# the LAST DAY OF EACH MONTH. Conpeansnceiech too labo tot eanenubabasiooatnein clnbaaes tae eect Ali paresis on which 


Postage has not been fully paid WILL BR REFUSED. 
5 Competitors who obtain wrappers frcra unsold soap in dealer's stock will be disqualified. Employees of Lever Brothers, Limited, and thelr families are debarred trom 
ting 
a A Printe a Ut « of we rnere in comp titor’s district will be forwarded to competitors in pape apes fm dng me yy competition closes. 
_ A Limited will endeaveur to award the prizes fairly to the best of their ability and judgment, but it is understood that ALLL WHO COMPETE AGREE TO 
ACCEPT The AW ARD of Lever Brothers, Limtted, as final. LEVER BROTHERS, Limited, Port Sunlight, near Birkenhead. 


SS "4 PRIZES FOR SUNLIGHT COUPONS. Total Prizes in ali Ds 


. triets during 1697 
The 3 Compe titor in each District who sends in the largest number of Sunlight a from the ~ 
nnn} District in which he or she resides, will receive £21 cash . oa 
— ANT RRS. kA . we 10 Competitors in each District who send in the next. largest ‘qumber will ‘each | receive, carriage 
, at winner’ s option, « Lady's or Gentleman's “ Premier” Bic * price £21 ..: 
i - pinbionsissintil “the 40 Competitors in each District who send in the next argest eamber will each receive, at 
LONDON MIDDI .ESEX KENT, BU RREY. winaer’s option, a Lady's or Gentleman's Rolled Gold Watch,t price 
Pear ree = ; = ee The remaining Sunlight Competitors will each receive fethsbound | Books, by Popular Authors, 
WALES LANCASI IRE c HeSHI in the proportion of 1 Book for every 50 Sunlight Coupons sent in sinshsenscoecaepengseb’ 


NORTH = nL AND. z zt Bata 4, <3 Total Prizes for Sunlight Coupons during 1897 ....... 
AND Cc $ ad J ad 
SHIRE, ISLE OF MA PRIZES FOR LIFEBUOY COUPONS. 


~ SHROPSHI RE. HEREFORD SHIRE. mom. ; The « Competitor in each District who sends in is in the larges largest number of Lifebuoy Cospens, from the H 
MOUTHSHI AFFORDS District in which he or she resides, will receive £21 cash 1,764 | o 
D SYsE ; he g Competiters in each District who send in the next i: ¢ number will each | receive, ‘Carriage } 
NORTHAMPTONSHIR®., ¢ X¥OR ‘DSHIRE, paid, at winner’ $ option, a Lady’s or Gentleman's “‘ Premier” Bicycle,* price £21 ... ; 8,820-| o 
BOUOKINGHAMSHIRE, Bf SHIRE, | The 20 Competitors in each District who send ia the mext largest number will each receive, at 
NOTTINGBAMSHIR B, RUT. AN D- winner’s option, a Lady's or Gentleman's Rolled Gold Watch,t price £4 48. 7,056 | o 
ane ep ous NSHIKE,' HUNTING. The remaining Lifebuoy Competitors will each receive Cloth-bound Books, by Popular A Authors, 
Boe 9 oman 0 | in the proportion of 1 Book for every g0 Lifebuoy Coupons sent in . dant 
FOC K, SUFKO LK , ESSEX aM - Total Prizes for Lifebuoy Coupons during 1897 bésdiaesdsoneceion siston* | See 
TKORDSHIRE, § 35 xX. | GRAND TOTAL of all Prizes given for Sunlight and Lifebuoy Coupons, 1897 . we (£66,156 | 
' 
} 
| 











NWAME OF DISTRICT. 


SOOTLA ND 














ISLE OF WIGHT. ¢ MANNEL 

LS, WILTSHIR é, DORSETSHIRE, * The Bicycles ave ee ival) Tube “Premier” Cycles, 1397 Pattern, man manta by the New “Premier” 
Cycle Company, Liid., of Coventry, and 14 Holborn Viaduct, London, fitied with Fleuss Tubeless 

t These are 14-carat Half-hunter Ratted Gold uv ‘atches, jewelled, t-plate. 


SOMEERSETSHIRE, GLOUCESTER neumuatic Tyres and accessona, 


3, DEVONSHIRE, CORNWALL. 
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| 
: MEDICAL ANNUAL, 
| 


FRY’S 


Pure Concentrated 





| 
| 


60v,000 PACKAGES aoe al WEEKLY. 


ALL FAT PEOPLE on gn TRILENE TABLETS & 


For a few weeks. They will safely REDUCE WEIGHT and CURE CORPULENCY PERMANENTLY. 
They are small, agreeable, harmless, and never fail to Improve both Health and Figure without 
change of Diet 
AN ENGLISH COUNTESS writes :—‘‘ Your Trilene Tablets act admirably.” 
Sy » | Send 2s. 6d. to Mr. Norman Wells, The Trilene Compy., 70, Finsbury Pavement, London. 
zi ae SAMPLES OF TESTIMONIALS. 
ht ‘87, Alexandra Road, Norwich. “ 486, Market arent Whitworth, near Rochdale. 


“ Gen Ste EMEN,—I have ite some boxes of your "Tablets for my Miss GrinDROD wri ites : - * Have had one 2s. 6d. box of Trilene 


wife, and she has derived great benefit from them. ‘ablets, and am 5 Ib, lighter.” 
oe Yours faithfully, J. R. Canuam.” tah ri 
‘ ; " Ss Leino ee : ‘ulham, S.W. * Bretton West, vear Wakefield. 
! “ Sirs,—-I found myself decreased an er for your. treatment, « ps “ alread: 
| and can get about more freely. Yours sincerely, F.. E. Goppgn.” 7 Ib Michie.” Lancriatp has taken # box of Tablets, and is y 
6, Brighton Terrace, Hull. 
“Mrs. Jounson has much pleasure in saying she has derived , “Claremont House, Shrewsbury. 
great benetit from your Tablets.” i “Dagar Sirs,—I have nearly finished your Tablets, and cannot 
** 3, Castle Road, Deal. speak too highly of them. They do me good in many ways, being 
«Mrs. J. Pearson is glad to say she is much thinner.” a valuable tonic and bracer-up of the nervous system, and ofa 
** Convalescent Home, New Brighton, Cheshire. gouty tendency, they have also done me in that way. iam 
Miss S. J. PrircHarp says:—‘‘ They have done me much good. very much thinner, 
I am 2r Ib. lighter already.” “ Yours truly, (Mrs.) K. M. ANNAND.’ 


THE TRILENE COMPANY, 70, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON. 


 endon : ‘Published. for the Proprietor, at 2 26, ~ Catherine rine 2 Street, & Strand, by G. ¥.0 CoamronD ; and printed by Wooprau. and Kuxpan, =, 70 to 76, Long Acre, London, W. 6. 
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